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THE STORY OF THE WASHINGTON 
CENTENNIAL 


» HERE is a force streaming from a nation’s glory—the mem- 
™ ory of its great men—as irresistible as the sunlight. The 
¥ personality which invested with warmth and color and invig- 
orated with vitality every feature of the recent centennial 
festival in New York, was the genuine secret of its over- 
whelming success. While the birth of the Republic was the 
dominant idea, the majesty and magnetism of its first guide and guardian 
tuled the hour. And associated with Washington everywhere at this 
supreme moment, like veritable guards of honor, were the heroic states- 
men of his time, whom we all learned to know much better than hitherto 
as they were marshaled again and again before us in their velvets and 
satins and ruffles and shoe-buckles. ’ 

The celebration has passed into history, and we are now sufficiently 
advanced into the next century to be able to turn and review its scenes 
and incidents without prejudice and with decided pleasure and profit. 
No one concerned in the brilliant affair either as an auxiliary or spectator 
will be apt to forget it, but, like the participant who could see only a 
fraction of the battle in which he was engaged, may not be able to appre- 
ciate its picturesque magnitude and world-wide significance unless lifted 
into some descriptive height where the immense whole may be taken in at 
a glance. The graphic accounts which appeared from day to day in the 
monster metropolitan and other newspapers during the jubilation were 
marvels of journalistic cleverness, and must have been extremely welcome 
to those who had the opportunity of reading them. But to the multitude 
of workers who were exerting every energy to keep the complicated 
machinery of such an enormous undertaking in good running order, and 
to the legions who every instant for three successive days had too much of 
interest passing before their eyes for literary recreation, the accumulation 
of record became unwieldy. If the statement be true that the newspaper 
accounts of the jubilee joined together would be ample in extent “ to car- 


pet a strip of landed territory reaching round the globe as wide as the 
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Equator,” then we must not expect the field will ever be exactly conven- 
ient for ready reference. Yet no one can expect or hope to do the subject 
better justice than did the press contributors. As to overestimating the 
grandeur of the occasion or the importance of the events which inspired it, 
that was not within human possibilities. The first century of a free govern- 
ment was sublimely opened by the revered Washington, sustained and 
applauded by an intelligent and liberty-loving people, and the second cent- 
ury of the same government, having meanwhile been tried in the fiery fur- 
nace and come forth like true steel, with its blessings for millions of the 
human race, was opened by the President of the nation on its one hun- 
dredth birth-day, in 1889, in the midst of an object lesson impressive beyond 
any ever witnessed in the world’s history, and more effective in its educating 
properties than a million schools with their teachers and books and _black- 
boards. Where is the language that can fashion a picture surpassing the 
reality ? The common vision has fortunately been immeasurably broadened 
for all time, and the triumphal arch spanning the entrance to Fifth Avenue 
at Washington square, will, it is hoped, stand to the end of that interesting 
period as a permanent mile-stone in American progress. 

Our present concern is with the salient facts attending the commem- 
orative demonstration. To touch these in a single chapter requires heroic 
treatment ; thus many details must necessarily be omitted. 

The committees and others in charge of the observance of the anniver- 
sary were for months engaged in active preparatory work ; for celebrations 
have not the miraculous power of creating or controlling themselves. The 
scope of the programme was enlarged and amended from time to time as 
the exigencies of the prospect seemed to demand. Two hundred of the 
prominent citizens of New York formed the general committee, of which 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, former secretary of state, was president, and Clarence 
W. Bowen, secretary. From this committee were appointed an executive 
committee and ten sub-committees, each with onerous duties to per- 
form. The efficient chairman of the executive committee was Elbridge T. 
Gerry, a grandson of Elbridge Gerry who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776, and was elected vice-president of the nation in 1812. 
Every state in the Union was invited to participate in the festivities, and 
almost every organization and interest applied for recognition. Invita- 
tions were everywhere accepted with alacrity, and the uninvited were dis- 
consolate. The spirit of patriotism seized the entire continent. When it 
became apparent that not less than two or three million visitors would 
honor New York with their presence, much anxiety reigned lest the great 
hospitable city should find her resources insufficient for their accommoda- 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT THE ENTRANCE TO FIFTH AVENUE AT WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


tion. The projected centennial had grown into such enormous proportions 
as to bewilder its promoters, and the enthusiasm respecting it astonished 
the world. The visitors came from every quarter until the largest assem- 
blage of people ever witnessed on this continent was congregated upon 
Manhattan Island. The skillful management of the extraordinary crowds 
during the three days of pageant and rejoicing, as well as the admirable 
manner in which the various exercises and parades were conducted, reflect 
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unspeakable credit upon the executive officers of the celebration ; nothing 
went wrong, every contingency was provided for, every wheel rolled sys- 
tematically, and no accident marred the splendor of the triumphal jubilee. 

The Society of the Cincinnati was first in the commemorative field, with 
an elaborate banquet in honor of Washington, its first president-general, 
served in the elegant rooms of the Lawyers’ Club at the Equitable Build- 
ing, Saturday evening, April 27. It was a notable gathering, nearly every 
diner present being a veritable descendant of some revolutionary hero, as 
well as a man of distinction in his own right. In the forenoon of Sunday, 
the 28th, memorial services, as an appropriate prelude to the official per- 
formances of Monday, were held under the auspices of the society of the 
Cincinnati, in St. Paul’s chapel—the historic institution attending in a 
body. The exercises were conducted by two of the chaplains of the 
society—the Right Rev. William Stevens Perry, bishop of Iowa, and the 
Rev. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney of South Carolina, each of whom is a 
hereditary member—assisted by the clergy of the parish. Bishop Perry, 
in his eloquent discourse, called specific attention to the frequency with 
which: “our beloved Washington” occupied “ yonder pew, in this edifice 


ever sacred to patriotic memories,’ and how again and again the members 


of this honorable order assembled here in recognition of their trust in God. 

From nearly every pulpit throughout the length and breadth of the 
great city of New York on that eventful Sabbath morning, during the 
same precise hour, were delivered fervent and powerful memorial sermons. 
Said Rev. Dr. Parkhurst of the Madison Square Church: “ There is only 
one centre around which this morning either our thoughts or our devo- 
tions can easily and unaffectedly crystallize. In form, we have taken our 
text out of the Bible: in fact, we take our text out of the air and the com- 
mon heart. We stand together to-day on the threshold of an unwritten 
century. We can almost feel the passing away of the old and the incom- 
ing of the new.” Dr. Armitage said: ‘The old world was rocked as in 
the throes of an earthquake when Washington came. His sincerity, his 
honesty, his courage, influenced the people quite as much as all the elo- 
quent tongues and pens of the thirteen colonies. There was little about 
him that savored of Alexander or Napoleon. Instead of conquering a 
country, he was to work out a principle. His task called not for ambition, 
but for the highest elevation and the most perfect symmetry of character.” 
Rev. E. Walpole Warren of Holy Trinity said: “Although an English- 
man, I wish to be among the foremost in this city to pray that this nation 
may in future advance in both worldly and moral prosperity ;” and in his 
glowing tribute to our first President, he said, “ Look at him narrowly, 
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consider him carefully, for no grander character in history meets our gaze 
than George Washington.” And not only in New York, but in Brooklyn, 
in all our sister cities, in every village and town, and before every organ- 
ized body of Christians of whatever creed or shade of belief throughout 
the land, was voiced on that morning the one overwhelming thought and 
theme. 

In the meantime the heavy storms of the previous few days had scoured 
the city clean, and a crop of bunting seemed to have taken root in the 
brown stone of every street and avenue. Immense reviewing stands had 
sprung up as if by magic about the principal squares, in extent such as 
never were seen before on Manhattan Island, and four triumphal arches 
spanned Fifth Avenue ready to blossom with fanciful decorations on Mon- 
day. Observant strangers promenaded the streets, and on all sides reigned 
the general hush and quiet of expectancy. 

At midnight, while New York was sleeping, her ancient sister Elizabeth, 
on the Jersey coast, was using the hammer with a vigor which did her infi- 
nite credit. Miles of bunting were being stretched from door to window, 
and from porch to roof, and acres of flags were getting into position. At 
the same weird hour, the’ far-away: capital city of the nation was conscious 
that something unusual was going on within her limits. The executive 
head of the nation was not in his accustomed chamber at the White 
House, but, attended by his cabinet ministers, his escort of honor from 
the metropolis, and the ladies of the party, was on the railway train for 
New York trying to catch “forty winks” before the ponderous wheels 
should turn and the gentle rocking of the coach lull him into restful 
repose. Six hours later he opened his eyes upon the rich fields of northern 
New Jersey. The train was swiftly approaching Elizabeth. What a con- 
trast to the journey of Washington in his slow four-horse carriage one 
hundred years ago! President Harrison was carried to his destination 
without effort or fatigue, in a car furnished with oriental elegance, and 
lighted with electricity and heated by steam, to which was attached ten 
other cars, including a library, a dining hall, a smoker, a sleeper, a com- 
plete barber’s outfit and bath-rooms, all connected by vestibules so that 
passengers might move from one to another without danger. What would 
Washington and his contemporaries have said could they have foresighted 
these modern luxuries? 

When the magnificent train entered the old historic town of Elizabeth, 
there was an outbreak of tumultuous enthusiasm. The electric current 
announced the event among the fire-bells, all the church-bells joined in 
the clamor, cannons banged and roared, and every instrument capable of 
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sound contributed to the exciting din. Notwithstanding the early hour 
countless crowds had congregated. The President was received by Gov- 
ernor Robert Stockton Greene, at whose residence a delicious breakfast was 
served. At precisely half-past eight the President was conducted from 
the table to the drawing-room, and the doors were opened to the distin- 
guished guests who had been invited to the reception, including many of the 
state officials and prominent citizens of Elizabeth and neighboring cities, 
nearly all of whom were grandsons and granddaughters of Revolutionary 
heroes. Shortly after nine o’clock the President passed to the grand stand 
on the lawn in the rear of the governor’s house and reviewed the first two 
divisions of the military which was to escort him to Elizabethport. He 
then entered a carriage with New Jersey’s governor, drawn by four black 
horses handsomely adorned with plumes and streamers of white, red, and 
blue ; the Vice-President entered the next carriage with Mayor Joseph B. 
Grier, General Sewell, and Adjutant-General Stryker; and six other car- 
riages with distinguished occupants followed, flanked on either side by 
carriages containing the guard of honor; then came forty more carriages 
devoted to the heads and representatives of important organizations, such 
as the Historical Society, the Cincinnati, the Board of Trade, the Board 
of Education, etc., with a host of paraders following. The President 
was conducted to Elizabethport over the same historic road which Wash- 
ington immortalized, passing the old Presbyterian church, and the Boudi- 
not house where the first President-elect lunched in company with the 
great-great-grandfather of the present President, as described in the May 
number of this magazine. The sun suddenly dispelled all clouds and 
shone forth as brightly as on a June morning. The whole line of march 
was brilliant with color and with novelties in the arrangements of bunt- 
ing and banners, and all along the route the cheering was whole-souled 
and continuous. The President passed under three superb triumphal 
arches, one at Broad and Jersey streets, another at the cross-roads, upon 
which were stationed forty-nine pretty girls dressed to represent the forty- 
two states and seven territories of our country, who showered a profusion 
of flowers upon the presidential head, and the third at First and Fulton 
streets in Elizabethport. Many of the members of the presidential party 
went in the special train to Elizabethport, arriving there at the same time 
as the procession. 

Meanwhile New York, although left fast asleep on a recent page asa 
preparatory tonic for the coming three days and nights of no rest, was 
astir with the first glimmer of daylight, giving the final touches to her 
gorgeous decorations. The public pulse beat in a frenzied fashion as the 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON’S JOURNEY TO NEW YORK BY WATER. 


FROM ELIZABETHPORT TO THE Despatch. 


morning sun appeared after its long hiding under the clouds, and presently 
the whole body of the population and its visitors was proceeding with 
celerity toward the Battery and vicinity for a position of some sort to see 
the President arrive by water. The idea of this route, following as closely 
as practicable in the footsteps of Washington, was happily conceived, and 
took the entire country by storm as soon as it was fully understood. The 
row-boat of the first President, introduced into the midst of our stately 
shipping, gave the public an unparalleled opportunity to note the progress 
of the century with one sweep of the naked eye. The camera of the 
pictorial historian brings into the foreground the little barge in which the 
President and Vice-President, in charge of Major Asa Bird Gardiner, chair- 
man of the committee on navy, and Captain Henry Erben, U.S. N., 
were rowed from Elizabethport to the graceful and honored Despatch, 
anchored a considerable distance from the shore. The members of the 
cabinet, the ladies, and others of the President’s party, were conveyed to 
the vessel in its steam launch. When the President stepped upon the 
deck of the Despatch her yards were manned by the sailors and a salute of 
twenty-one guns announced the fact. He was courteously welcomed by 
the committee, and took his place on the bridge. Among those near him 
were Major Asa Bird Gardiner, Elbridge T. Gerry, Admiral Porter, Secre- 
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1. THE Despatch AND THE Monmouth, FROM THE Erastus Wiman. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN H. DINGMAN. 


2. THE Sirius. FROM A PHOTOGKAPH BY A. R. DORCHESTER, 


tary Noble, Governor Hill, Mayor Grant, General Schofield, Hon. William 
M. Evarts, Walker Blaine, Attorney-General Miller, Secretary Proctor, 
Chief Justice Fuller, William G. Hamilton, James M. Varnum, Hon. John 
A. King, Jackson S, Schultz, Frederic R. Coudert, O. B. Potter, Clarence 
W. Bowen, Commodore Ramsay, and hosts of other notables. The sea- 
kissed shores at this interesting moment were literally black with people: 
all New Jersey seemed massed on one side of the Kill von Kull and all 
Staten Island on the other. The buildings and the trees were filled with 
men and women, and the bright national colors were everywhere floating 
in the breeze. 

The escorting steamers of the centennial committee, led by the 
Erastus Wiman and the Sirius, were already in line, awaiting the signal 
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for the movement of the naval proces- 
sion. These were freighted with the com- 
' : mittees, and with governors of 
\Vy “3 states, commissioners, military 
\\ celebrities, statesmen, foreign 
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WATCHING THE NAVAL PARADE ON THE 
Erastus Wiman. 


. SENATOR SHERMAN AND PARTY. 


. CHAUNCEY M, DEPEW AND OTHERS. 
3- GOVERNOR AND MRS. FORAKER. 


FROM DETECTIVE CAMERA PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
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daughter, Governor Foraker of Ohio and family and staff, Governor Buck- 
ner of Kentucky and staff, Hon. William Wirt Henry of Virginia, Governor 
Gordon of Georgia and staff, Governor Bulkley of Connecticut and staff, 
the governors of Iowa, Michigan, Vermont, Maine, Rhode Island, Indiana, 
and of several other states, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, ex-Secretary Bayard, 
Edward F,. De Lancey, Henry G. Marquand, Senor Romero the Mexican 
minister, Dr. George B. Loring, our new minister to Portugal, Professor 
Drisler, acting president of Columbia college, and: a thousand or two, 
more or less, of similar quality. The splendid steamer Monmouth was 
laden with the overflow from the Erastus Wiman, a brilliant throng, includ- 
ing several belated governors of states, of whom was the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and his staff. Other steamers, much too numerous for men- 
tion, were on hand crowded with appreciative passengers, and when the 
Despatch began to move toward New York the spectacle was the most 
beautiful and imposing ever witnessed on American waters. 

There were nine monster men-of-war, resting with their noses pointed 
up stream, some two hundred yards apart in single column, a little to the 
west of the main channel, each of which saluted the Despatch with twenty- 
one guns as she came abreast, while sailors with their caps off swarmed to 
the rigging with the agility of cats, and spread out upon the yard-arms in 
silhouette lines of human figures set against the sky, The magnificent 
fleets of steam yachts, merchantmen, and revenue cutters also saluted with 
uproarious racket, and fell into line in their proper places, each vessel from 
the largest to the smallest being enveloped in bunting of all colors and 
devices, and crowded from stem to stern with showily dressed and enthu- 
siastic ladies and gentlemen. As the marvelous pageant advanced, every 
boat in the harbor was quickly afloat, with others that had no assigned place 
on the programme. Gayly trimmed launches, tugs, private yachts, ferry- 
boats, propellers, excursion boats, and sailing craft of all descriptions, 
crowded with spectators, were in bewildering motion, dodging in here and 
there among the great steamers for a near view of the Despatch, the central 
attraction, as if unconscious of the existence of rear-admirals and procla- 
mations. Some six hundred vessels it is said paraded, and the line, had it 
been stretched out as originally planned would have reached not less than 
fourteen miles. As tothe deafening noise produced, words can never do 
it justice. Cannon, steam-whistles, and cheering tried in vain to drown 
each other, while the locomotive and factory whistles along the shore 
added their discordant screams, guns boomed from every bluff and pier, 
the multitudes shouted with all their strength,and at New Brighton a 
steam fire-engine shrieked from an elevation with significant results. The 
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I. VIEWING NAVAL PARADE FROM THE WHARF, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY EDWARD B. SCHEDDER. 
2. EX-SECRETARY BAYARD AND MR, FISH. FROM A DETECTIVE CAMERA PHOTOGRAPH BY MR. BLACK. 
3. THE Boston. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY R. DAYTON. 
4- THE Chicago. ‘FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY C. G. HINE. 
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water was lashed into a white foam tinged with blue, every drop seem- 
ingly converted into a sparkling gem under the sun’s rays, which with the 
changeable, leisurely-moving panorama of marine beauty, particularly at 
the proud moment of its completed proportions, made the whole surface 
of the bay more brilliant in effect than a garden of choicest flowers. It 
was a picture picturesque in the extreme, and to be seen but once in a life- 
time. The marine pageant was a success from first to last, and, in the 
admirable order of its arrangement, and in the unparalleled grandeur of its 
extent, has never been equaled on this continent or indeed in the annals 
of the world. 

The view of lower New York from the parading vessels was also some- 
thing to be remembered. The massive buildings were clothed in the 
national colors and covered with thousands of people; the streets and 
wharves were packed with patient crowds—every available spot where 
a human foot could be planted was occupied. The camera is the best 
chronicler of what was seen from the water. It is believed that upward 
of two millions of intelligent American citizens overlooked, in one way or 
another, the memorable naval parade. ; 

The ceremony of landing the President was unique. The row-boat in 
this instance was manned by a crew of experienced oarsmen, descendants 
of the masters of vessels who rowed the barge of Washington, across the 
bay in 1789, Ambrose Snow, coxswain, one of the oldest and ablest ship 
captains inthe country. Chairman Asa Bird Gardiner of the Committee on 
Navy, Frederic R. Coudert, and Jackson Schultz, accompanied the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President in the little dancing craft, and amid vociferous 
cheers from every quarter and a noisy chorus of steam whistles, they safely 
stepped upon the float at the foot of Wall street. 

The formalities of introduction were brief. Major Gardiner presented 
the President to Hon. Hamilton Fish, president of the centennial, who 
received and gracefully introduced him to the governor of the state of 
New York and the mayor of the city. Mr. Fish then said: “ Mr. Presi- 
dent: Inthe name of the centennial committee, representing the enthu- 
siasm, the gratitude, and the pride of the nation on this anniversary, I 
tender to you the welcome of New York, on the very spot where, one 
hundred years ago, your great predecessor, our first President, planted his 
foot, when he came to assume the duties. of the great office which has now 
devolved upon you, and to set in operation the machinery of the glorious 
Constitution under which the government has prospered and enlarged and 
extended across the continent, insuring peace, security, and happiness 
to more than sixty millions of people, and not a single slave.” To this 
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President Harrison responded briefly, also to the few words of welcome 
extended to him by the governor and the mayor; he was formally intro- 
duced to Elbridge T. Gerry, chairman of the centennial committee, and 
to William G. Hamilton, grandson of Alexander Hamilton, chairman of 











1. PRESIDENT HARRISON IN THE ROW-BOAT. VOYAGE FROM THE Despatch TO WALL STREET FERRY. 


2. SCENE NEAR THE LANDING AT WALL STREET FERRY. 


the committee on states. The party then proceeded to the carriages, led 
by James M. Varnum, chairman of the plan and scope committee. The 
governor gave the President the seat of honor on his right hand, and Hon. 
Hamilton Fish and Mayor Grant were seated in the front. In the second 
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carriage the Vice-President of the nation and the lieutenant-governor 
of the state were side by side, and Mr. Gerry and the chief justice of the 
United States facing them. The members of the President’s cabinet, 
the associate justices of the supreme court, the general of the army, the 
admiral of the navy, General Sherman, Senator Evarts, ex-President 
Hayes, the general committee of the celebration, governors of states 
marching in the order of admission of their states to the Union, the 
national senate, and the house of representatives, and other bodies and 
invited guests. Many of these were landed from the companion steamers 
of the Despatch. The escort of troops was remarkably fine, and when 
the procession was formed and was moving through Wall street to the 
Equitable building, the chimes of Trinity church pealed forth a glad wel- 
come, and the cheers from the dense crowds echoed from building to 
building in a mighty roar that verily seemed to jar and rattle the great 
subterranean vaults of silver and gold. At two o’clock P. M., the exact 
hour fixed, the Presidential party entered the monster edifice, preceded by 
the plan and scope committee, marching in pairs—the President leaning on 
the_arm of Governor Hill. The first greeting of note was from the sur- 
pliced choir of Trinity church, stationed on the first stairway, who sang 
the beautiful hymn which opens, ‘‘ Before the Lord we Bow,” followed by 
the doxology to the accompaniment of the military band. The President 
was then escorted to the elegant rooms of the Lawyers’ club, and by Wil- 
liam G. Hamilton, chairman of the committee on states, presented to the 
president of the club, William Allen Butler, and to the secretary, Samuel 
Borrowe, and others. Mr. Butler at once conducted the President to the 
reception room, Mr. Borrowe escorting the Vice-President. The receiving 
party stood on a raised platform, the President with Hon. Hamilton Fish 
and Vice-President Morton on his right, and Governor Hill and Mayor 
Grant on his left, while the cabinet and other dignitaries in groups were 
on either side. The governors of twenty-nine states were present. When 
the doors were opened, some two thousand invited guests passed rapidly 
by the President, and he succeeded admirably in achieving upward of 
thirty bows a minute—there was no hand-shaking. Then came the lunch- 
eon. In the great banqueting hall, which was transformed into a bower 
of beauty, around an oval-shaped table sixty guests were seated. Hon. 
Hamilton Fish presided, with President Harrison on his right and Gov- 
ernor Hill on his left. At the opposite end of the table sat William G. 
Hamilton, chairman of the committee under whose auspices the reception 
was given. Grace was said by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix. The members 
of the cabinet were at this table, ex-President Hayes, Mr. Evarts, Chaun- 
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cey M. Depew, General Sherman, General Scho- 
field, Admiral Porter, and other men of national 
distinction. The same menu was served to guests 
who occupied tables in the main dining-hall of 
the club and the small dining-rooms, among whom 
were the gubernatorial visitors. 

Promptly, at a few minutes prior to four 
o'clock, the President emerged through the 





I. VIEWING THE PARADE. FROM A DETECTIVE CAMERA PHOTOGRAPH BY ALEXANDER BLACK. 


2. THE PRESIDENT PASSING THROUGH WALL STREET FROM THE FERRY, APRIL 29, 1889. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY C. M. HOAGLAND, M.D. 


granite portals of the Equitable building into full view of the waiting 
crowds in the street, and a shout of enthusiasm drowned the music 
of the band. He entered his carriage, and the party proceeded to 
the City Hall in the same order as through Wall street before the 
luncheon. City Hall Park was encircled ‘by a vast mass of people who 
seemed nearly unmanageable in crushing to see the President, and all the 
great surrounding buildings were alive with myriads of lookers-on. The 
most beautiful scene he had yet witnessed was here in store for President 
Harrison. Two hundred pretty school-girls dressed in white, each holding 
a basket of cut flowers, were arranged in double line upon the City Hall 
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steps from the pavement to the rotunda of the edifice, leaving a narrow 
passage for the President to pass between them. As he slowly ascended 
the steps, leaning on the arm of Mayor Grant, he was gently stormed with 
the flowers—he and those who followed literally walked upon a carpet of 
flowers. At the head of the stairs, within the building, one of the maid- 
ens stepped forward and read an address of welcome to the President in 
behalf of the New York public schools. She said in part: 


“ MR. PRESIDENT; Through us, their representatives, 180,000 pupils of the common 
schools of New York city, 1,650 students of the Normal College, and 1,000 students of the 
College of the City of New York extend to you their cordial welcome. It is, we think, 
appropriate that the great common-school system, which is, to a large extent, the out- 
growth of Washington’s repeated recommendations to the newly born republic, should be 
represented in the public celebration of his inauguration as first president of the United 
States. . . . Could he look down upon us to-day, might we not. humbly hope that he 
would be pleased at our progress and proud of our position among the powers of the 
earth? Would he not rejoice over our smiling, happy, plenteous land and its active, vig- 
orous population, sixty millions of freemen, obedient to law and faithful to the sacred 
charge left by their glorious ancestors, the wise and temperate use of their liberties ? 
Abdve all, would he not be filled with joyful wonder at the marvelous moral and intel- 
lectual growth of the people, and feel that these blessings were a sufficient recompense 
for all his sufferings and an ample reward for all his toils ? 

Upon you, honored sir, has been conferred the highest office which this nation of 
intelligent, self-governing freemen has in its gift; and it is as President of the United 
States that you have come to help us worthily to commemorate this great centennial. 
Upon such worthy shoulders has the mantle of America’s first and noblest son fallen that 
we can repeat to you to-day the words our Trenton sisters addressed to him a century 
ago: 

‘Virgins fair and matrons grave, 
Those thy conquering arms did save, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers. 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers, 
Strew your hero’s way with flowers.’” 


The Presidential party were soon stationed in the governor’s room, on 
a raised platform, under a canopy of flags, and the school-girls were among 
the first introduced. A public reception followed, occupying a full hour ; 
men, women, and children to the number of five thousand, many of them 
in their working-clothes, passed by and paid their respects to the Presi- 
dent. He was interrupted once for a few seconds to read the following 
significant telegram : 


‘** CHICAGO, Illinois; April 29.—Seventy-five thousand people of Illinois, in mass meet- 
ing, will expect some sentiment from the President of the United States to-morrow. 
Please telegraph us to-day. CENTENNIAL: COMMITTEE.” 
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At five o’clock the doors were closed and the President was driven to 
the house of Vice-President Morton, where he rested until seven and one- 
half o’clock, the hour appointed for a dinner yiven in his honor at the 
residence of Stuyvesant Fish, in Gramercy Park. 

The centennial ball at the Metropolitan opera-house was the great 
event of the evening. It had been for months anticipated, the exciting 
cause of unnecessary bickerings and heart-burnings, and its spirit curiously 
misunderstood, but it could not be. otherwise than a great historic occa- 
sion. It was styled not infelicitously the “ grandchildren’s ball,” for never 
before were so many of the descendants of the founders of our country 
brought together under one roof. It must have been interesting to Presi- 
dent Harrison, himself the grandson of a President, to have noted how 
nearly all who acted on the committees in both New Jersey and New 
York, or were prominent in contributing to his welcome in honor of Wash- 
ington, either bore the name of or could point with pride to some illustri- 
ous ancestor associated with Washington. Of the committee who went to 
the capital to escort the President to New York were John Jay, grandson 
of Chief Justice John Jay, and John A. King, grandson of the celebrated 
Rufus King. We have met the grandsons of Alexander Hamilton and 
Elbridge Gerry at every turn, and if space would permit we might fill a 
score.of pages with the names of others bearing similar relation to the 
scenes commemorated. The ball was a brilliant social affair, not only in 
its immensity but in the high character of those who took part in it. It 
was unique and interesting from every point of view. It was a vast ani- 
mated picture which appealed to every agreeable sense. 

The entrance to the opera-house was through a labyrinth of floral 
splendor. The main corridor was a veritable bower of roses, azaleas, lilies, 
and ferns. No wood-work was visible anywhere. On all sides were blos- 
soms of pink, white, and crimson, set like jewels in a background of ever- 
greens. The stairways and lobbies were lined with laurel and arborvite, 
and roses were trailed in festoons along the walls and balustrades. The 
space left for the guests to pass was clearly defined by garden-box. A 
wide, green archway spanned the entrance to this flowery scene, the dates 
1789-1889 being figured in pink roses at its top, and overhead at the 
entrance to the main aisle a gilt eagle was placed, holding in its beak and 
claws a large flag, whose folds were draped down the sides of the doorway. 
The walls of the passageway from the door to the auditorium were covered 
with roses. The first glance inside the auditorium brought surprise even 
to those who had seen other great buildings decorated for stirring events. 


There was a mass of light from myriads of incandescent lamps, placed so 
Vor. XXII.—No. 1.—2 
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closely together that the glare seemed absolutely unbroken, the effect 
mellowed, however, by the orange and white streamers in the dome. Away 
at its extreme end were the boxes erected for the President and party— 
that of the President towering above the others, and was supposed to 
imitate the facade of the White House at Washington. On either side 
_of this were double tiers of boxes, five below and six. above. The front of 
the Presidential box was adorned with rich hangings of gold and crimson 
plush, the latter embroidered in gold. The side-walls and back of the box 
were covered with crimson plush, while the top was hidden by a superb 
silk national flag, festooned and held in place by a large portrait of Wash- 
ington. On either side of the. portrait were the dates 1789-1889 in gas- 
jets. An immense supper-hall had been constructed for the occasion in 
the streets on two sides of the opera-house. The tables taken altogether 
were said to be a quarter of a mile in length, and the decorations were 
superb. 

The President and party arrived about half-past ten o’clock, coming 
directly from the dinner before mentjoned, and at that hour the opera- 
house was filled to its utmost capacity. A detachment of soldiers in double 
lines kept a passage open on the floor, and the President. passed between 
them, with the governecr upon his right hand and the mayor of the city 
on his‘left. The Vice-President and Mrs. Harrison came next, then the 
lieutenant-governor of New York and Mrs. Moiton, and Stuyvesant Fish 
with Mrs. Jones. The ladies selected for the historic quadrille followed, 
leaning on the arms of their respective partners. The costumes were of 
unparalleled beauty. Some of these were the veritable dresses, heir-looms 
worn at the entertainment given to our first President, as for instance that 
of Miss Schuyler, great-granddaughter of Alexander Hamilton, and great- 
great-granddaughter of General Philip Schuyler; others were fashioned in 
charming imitation of the pretty styles of a hundred years ago, even to 
the hand-embroidered brocade now so difficult to procure. 

Tuesday, April 30, the great national holiday, opened with artillery 
salutes and the fairest of weather. The city of New York was awake 
early, attired in’ brightest colors through her entire length and breadth. 
The decorating fever reached its climax during the progress of the naval 
parade of Monday, and prominent men who had hitherto been indifferent 
to the display suddenly became enthused, and declared“ that millions of 
dollars would be well spent in’ embellishing the sombre architecture of the 
city for the festival.” The spirit of patriotism was not confined to classes 
or localities—no tenement on the east side omitted its flag—in the streets 
running across town from the East river, where no procession was expected 
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by any chance to 
pass, the houses 
were almost covered 


with bunting, and 
nearly every house- 
holder rejoiced in a 
portrait of our first 
President. Where 
families could not 
afford a twenty-five 
cent banner, they 
flaunted one that 
cost three cents, or 
painted a copy of 
the stars and stripes 


I. PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


LEAVING ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL. 
FROM DETECTIVE CAMERA PHOTOGRAPHS, BY ALEXANDER BLACK, 


2. GOVERNOR HILL. 
CLEVELAND. 


3 EX-PRESIDENTS HAYES AND 
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on paper, Wagons and trucks were decorated sumptuously, their horses 
seemingly harnessed with red, white and blue, and the lengthy ears of 
mules were often used as little flag-staffs. The portraits of Washington 
were seen everywhere, in the windows, suspended from triumphal arches, 
imprinted on flags and cards of invitation, and on sale where the crowds 
were thickest by the street gamin, who cried, “ Here’s yer picters of 
Jawrge Washington, ten cents, buy quick, else they all be gone!” 

Despite the fatigue of Monday, which ended at an hour when days 
usually begin, the churches, large and small and of every denomination, 
were open at nine o’clock for thanksgiving services, and people in great 
numbers thronged these sacred temples. It was remembered how general 
was the religious sense of the importance of the inauguration ceremonies 
one hundred years ago, when our ancestors asked God’s blessing on the 
experiment; and now a Christian nation on bended knee—for throughout 
the length and breadth of the country at this same hour were the churches 
filled with devout worshipers—reverently acknowledged with unspeak- 
able gratitude God’s great gift to our land and its century of prosperous 
progress. As was fitting at such a time, the historic sanctuary where 
Washington worshiped on the morning of April 30, 1789—St. Paul’s, in 
Broadway—was opened to the Presidential party. The same pew that 
Washington occupied was graced by his successor, and. well might the 
letters be written above it, in gold, 1789-1889. The committees and 
ushers in charge were all descendants of the historic families of a former 
century. The services were brief. Rev. Dr. Dix read the opening 
prayer, and Right Reverend Henry C. Potter acted as celebrant, assisted 
by Bishop Perry, Bishop Quintard, Bishop Littlejohn, and others. Then, 
attired in his episcopal robes, Bishop Potter ascended the quaint and 
ancient pulpit to the right of the altar and delivered the sermon of the 
centennial morning. His opening words were : 

‘One hundred years ago there knelt within these walls a man to whom, 
above all others in its history, this nation is indebted. An Englishman by 
race and lineage, he incarnated in his own person and character every best 
trait and attribute that have made the Anglo-Saxon name a glory to its 
children and a terror to its enemies throughout the world. But he was 
not so much an Englishman that, when the time came for him to be so, he 
was not even more an American; and in all that he was and did, a patriot 
so exalted, and a leader great and wise, that what men called him when 
he came here to be inaugurated as the first President of the United States 
the civilized world has not since then ceased to call him—the Father of 
his Country.” The police kept the streets clear about the Vesey street 
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entrance, although the mass of people in the vicinity reached to the roofs, 
and the historic camera has preserved a glimpse of President Harrison just 
as he had taken his seat in the carriage on his way to the sub-treasury 
building; also, of Governor Hill and his staff, and of our two ex-presi- 
dents, Rutherford B. Hayes and Grover Cleveland. 

The literary exercises, to which the President was conducted from St. 
Paul’s chapel, formed the most noteworthy and thrilling feature of the 
whole celebration. On the sub-treasury steps in Wall street, on the very 
spot where the sublime ceremonial took place that momentous morning 
one hundred years ago, were assembled not only the descendants of the 
patriotic statesmen who stood about our first President at the supreme 
moment in 1789, when the untried machinery of a new government was 
set in motion, but the executive head and principal officers of the same 
government in 1889. The facts and philosophy of the situation need no 
interpreter. The locality is opulent in historic associations. But how 
different the scene to-day from what it was in the Washington period! 
Old Federal Hall long ago disappeared, and on its site is the mar- 
ble structure which guards $200,000,000 of the country’s treasure. The 
fashionable homes of the New York of 1789 are also gone, and great 
monetary blocks—many-storied mines of material riches—appear in their 
stead. Wall street was the heart of the nation at its birth, and now it 
is the great vital business-point, where the life-pulses of the nation in its 
maturity ebb and flow. 

The assembled greatness on the broad platform under the shadow of 
the statue of Washington, built out from the sub-treasury steps, over- 
looked an interesting field. Every window in the high Drexel building, in 
the Stock Exchange, and in other monster edifices, was filled with appre- 
ciative spectators—ladies in bright dresses, children who will remember 
the scene as long as they live, and hundreds of persons who were kept 
busy telling those about them what happened on the historic spot exactly 
one hundred years ago; while in Broad street nearly to Exchange place, 
and up and down in Wall street, the people stood packed so closely that 
their faces seemed actually joined together. A careful estimate placed 
the number in the immediate vicinity outside the platform, who listened 
to the brilliant and soul-stirring exercises, at twenty thousand. It was a 
few minutes after ten o’clock when the President reached the Pine street 
entrance of the sub-treasury, and was escorted from his carriage by Colonel 
James M. Varnum. He was met and welcomed to the building by Ellis 
H. Roberts, the assistant treasurer, and the party was then conducted 
through it to the Wall street front, Hon. Hamilton Fish and Mayor Grant 
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leading the way arm in arm—they were the first, indeed, to pass through 
the massive iron gates. The President was on the arm of Elbridge T. Gerry, 
chairman of the committee on literary.exercises, and the Vice-President was 
escorted by Clarence W. Bowen, secretary of the centennial committee ; 
then came the Rev. Dr. Storrs and Archbishop Corrigan, and the cabinet, 
justices of the supreme court, and other dignitaries, in pairs. The states- 
manship and the scholarship of the country were‘seated on this broad plat- 
form, massed together. as never before in the history of the republic—and 
as will probably never be again in less than a hundred years to come. 
Almost every person present was of national renown, and the majority 
represented families who were intimately concerned in the beginning of 
our national government’ Numerous attempts were made to photograph 
the scene by professors in the art, and by amateurs who have scientifically 
contributed with marked success toward converting photography into 
a fine art, but nothing was produced of so satisfactory a character as the 
picture—the historic picture—we have the pleasure of giving to our 
readers.. -In this, as will be observed, the portraits are so perfect that a 
list of the namés of those. present will be superfluous. When the raptur- 
ous cheering from the crowds above and below had in a measure sub- 
sided, Hon. Hamilton Fish stepped to the front of the platform, and 
in a sentence or two called the meeting. to order, and Elbridge T. Gerry, 
in a clear, distinct voice, said: “ Fellow-citizens—One hundred years ago, 
on this spot, George Washington, as first President®of. the United States, 
took his oath of office upon the Holy Bible. That sacred volume is here 
to-day, silently attesting the basis upon which our nation was constructed, 
and the dependence of our people upon Almighty God. In the words, 
then, of one of the founders of the government, ‘ with hearts overflowing 
with gratitude to our Sovereign Benefactor for granting to us existence, 
for continuing it to the present period, and for accumulating on us bless- 
ings, spiritual and.temporal, through life, may we with fervor beseech 
Him so to continue them as best to promote His glory and our welfare.’ 
The Rev. Richard S. Storrs will utter the invocation.” 

Dr. Storrs’ prayer was listened.to with reverential silence, those on the 
platform and those in the streets alike baring their heads. One of the 
beautiful passages of this historic supplication will ever remain in the mem- 
ory: “ Behold, we beseech thee, with thy merciful favor the nation which 
thou didst thus plant and protect setting it in the place which thou hast 
prepared, and multiply it with large increase. Thou hast given it riches 
of silver and gold, and made it possessor of a land of abundance, whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose rock flow rivers of oil. In its plentiful 
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fields the year.is crowned with the joy of harvest, within its borders are 
all pleasant fruits, and its harbors exult in the tribute of the seas. Thou 
hast given it wise and equal laws for the homeborn and the stranger, ordi- 
nances of justice, a government which has been to it in successive genera- 
tions for a name and a praise. May it equally inherit the blessings of thy 
grace and. partake of thy righteousness. In obedience to thy will, and 
in reverence for thy truth, may its liberties abide on the surest founda- 
tions. In faith unfeigned and with joyful homage may-it offer to thee 
its sacrifice of praise, and in all coming time find happiness and hope in 
thy benediction.” 

Mr. Gerry then came forward and introduced -Clarence W. Bowen, to 
read the poem written for this occasion by John Greenleaf Whittier, 
entitled “ The Vow of Washington,” and it was:excellently rendered. An 
ovation greeted Chauncey M. Depew when he stepped to the front of the 
platform to deliver his oration, which was a clear and graphic setting forth 
of the leading events.of a century of popular government, of the marvelous 
matetial development of the republic in the past hundred years—a model 
of Jofty and sustained oratory. He said: “ No man ever stood for so 
much to his country and to mankind as George Washington. Hamilton, 
Jefferson and Adams, Madison and Jay, each represented some of the 
elements which formed the Union. Washington embodied them all. The 
superiority of Washington’s character and genius was more conspicuous 
in the formation of our government and in putting it on indestructible 
foundations than in leading armies to victory and conquering the inde- 
pendence of his country. ‘The Union in any event’ is the central 
thought of his farewell address, and all the years of his grand life were 
devoted to its formation and preservation. He fought as a youth with 
Braddock and in the capture of Fort Du Quesne for the protection of the 
whole country. As commander-in-chief of the continental army, his com- 
mission was from the congress of the united colonies. He inspired the 
movement for the Republic, was the president and dominant spirit of the 
convention which framed its Constitution, and its President for eight years, 
and guided its course until satisfied that, moving safely along the broad 
highway of time, it would be surely ascending toward the first place among 
the nations of the world, the asylum of the oppressed, the home of the 
free. We stand to-day upon the dividing line between the first and second 
century of constitutional government. There are no clouds overhead and 
no convulsions under our feet. We reverently return thanks to Almighty 
God for the past, and with confident and hopeful promise march upon sure 
ground toward the future.” 
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THE PRESIDENT DRIVING THROUGH FIFTH AVENUE, NEAR TENTH STREET. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM MILNE GRINNELL. 


There was an outburst of prolonged applause when Mr. Depew finished, 
which broke forth into the wildest enthusiasm when Mr. Gerry advanced 
and introduced the President of the United States. President Harrison 
said among other things: ‘‘We have come into the serious but always 
inspiring presence of Washington. He was the incarnation of duty, and 
he teaches us to-day this great lesson, that those who would associate 
their names with events that shall outlive a century can only do so by a 
high consecration to duty. The captain who gives to the sea his cargo of 
rags that he may give safety and deliverance to his imperiled fellow-men 
has fame ; he who lands the cargo has only wages.” 

Archbishop Corrigan then rose to pronounce the benediction, and 
heads were instantly uncovered and silence reigned. It was at this 
moment that the photograph was taken which appears upon page 22. 
For an hour the sound of martial music had been heard in the distance, 
and when the President at twelve o'clock, after a light luncheon served 
inside the sub-treasury building, proceeded to his carriage, lines of troops 
were already drawn up on each side of Broadway and Fifth avenue from 
Wall street to Madison square, ready to present arms when he should pass 
them. Mayor Grant took his place in the carriage beside the President, 
and General John Cochrane, from the army committee of the centennial, 
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and one of the President’s aids, occupied the front seat., The route was 
fenced in by a solid wall of humanity, and the shout of welcome was con- 
tinuous as the President’s carriage moved rapidly along. Every building 
was sumptuously dressed in patriotic colors, every hand among the mill- 
ions of sight-seers waved a handkerchief or a flag—in some instances the 
changing color, as if by magic, when the handkerchiefs and the flags were 
suddenly given to the breeze, was the most picturesque sight of the day. 
The mammoth proportions of the crowd attracted universal attention. . 
President Harrison several times rose to his feet for a better view of the 
scene up and down the great thoroughfares. The ingenuity displayed in 
finding points and perches of observation was an amusing study. Tele- 
graph-poles were black with men and boys. In the lower corridor of the 
post-office the swinging windows over the letter-boxes were turned and 
filled with clerks, who could watch through the outside sashes. Lamp- 
posts were utilized, In one instance a lamp-post carrying four lamps hada 
cup-like top, into which four girls and three boys had climbed. From the 
waist; down they were hidden in the cup, over the edges of which they 
peeped like strange manikins in a goblet. At Chambers street a heavy- 
topped wagon was covered with girls standing. Dry-goods boxes and 
flour-barrels were converted into stands; in one instance the head of a 
barrel gave way under the weight of a heavy woman, and she descended 
into the round prison-house, from which it was very difficult to extricate 
her. At Worth street an old-fashioned stage-coach was entirely covered 
with spectators. Some men at Spring street placed a long ladder against 
a building, and a row of them stood on its rounds from top to bottom. 
Step-ladders were used for viewing-stands in hundreds of instances. The 
seats arranged on trucks at the cross-streets presented all sorts of comical 
pictures, but they were very useful contrivances. Miles of windows 
framed bouquets of happy faces. The steps of buildings were packed to 
the barred doors, and stands were thrown out from windows so that the 
people reached to the roofs, upon which they were planted in crowds, 
their heads fringing the edges. Mr. Grinnell’s picture was made between 
Ninth and Tenth streets, shortly after the President’s four-horse carriage 
rolled under the classic memorial arch at Washington square into the 
long stretch of Fifth avenue. The succeeding view represents the pop- 
ular gathering in Union square. 

When the President had taken his place on the reviewing-stand in 
Madison square, between the triumphal arches which bridged the avenue 
at Twenty-third and at Twenty-sixth streets, surrounded by a coterie of 
men famous in the political, literary, and social life of the day, the march- 
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I. A SIDE STREET GROUP OF SPECTATORS, FROM A DETECTIVE CAMERA PHOTOGRAPH BY ALEXANDER BLACK, 


2. TROOPS PASSING THROUGH UNION SQUARE ON TUESDAY, APRIL 30, 1889. 


ing was resumed, and fifty thousand soldiers were quickly in motion. As 
far as the eye could reach, north or south, the brilliant pageant held full 
sway, and there was no sameness in the spectacle, for it was constantly 
changing in hue, and the variations of the same color, produced by the 
effect of the fast-recurring sunshine and shadows, were pleasing in the 
extreme. First came General Schofield, calm and stately, followed by 
General Cruger and the rest of his handsomely uniformed staff. In 
response to their salute, the President bowed with uncovered head. The 
West Point cadets had the place of honor at the head of the line of 
regulars, and their marching elicited unceasing applause. Nothing, how- 
ever, roused enthusiasm to a higher pitch than the appearance of the 
troops from the different states. Delaware was foremost, led by Gov- 
ernor Biggs, a conspicuous figure in the parade, with long white hair that 
played all manner of pranks with the wind, as hat in hand he acknowl- 
edged the cheers of the multitude. Pennsylvania came next, her eight 
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thousand soldiers giving the impression of force and solidity, and at their 
head rode Governor Beaver, bowing with courtly dignity to the right and 
the left, in response to the shouts and cheers. New Jersey followed 
closely, Governor Greene receiving a royal reception as he came abreast 
of the reviewing-stand. His portly, dignified form was clad in a hand- 
somely-fitting suit of black broadcloth, and his face was illumined with 
smiles as he saluted the President. Georgia was well represented, and 
Governor Gordon’s splendid horsemanship greatly admired. As soon as 
he was recognized by the crowd he was cheered with a will. Connecticut 
was in fine feather, the gorgeous uniform of the Foot-Guards outshining 
everything of the kind that had gone before ; Governor Bulkeley rode at 
the head of the column with soldierly precision. Massachusetts was not 
behind her sister states only in the order of march, but received an 
inspiring ovation from block to block along the route; her Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company was the rear-guard, which displayed about 
three hundred kinds of picturesque uniforms—as many as there were men. 
Governor Oliver Ames was a striking figure at the head of this display, 
and warmly applauded. There were no state lines with the paraders ; they 
came from the north and the south and the east and the west, and there 
were no local prejudices in the throngs that looked on. People had come 
from all parts to see something that belonged to all. Everybody enjoyed 
the parade all the better because of the instantaneous and general accept- 
ance of the fact that the celebration was intended for the whole country. 
The marching line was fully six miles long, and on either side of it for 
the entire distance was a solid wall of human beings, extending on the 
streets from the curb-stones up to the tops of the buildings, and in the 
squares and other open spaces running up and back in tier after tier of 
seats. The roofs, the windows, the trees—every available spot where a 
perch could be #btained—were pre-empted. As an object lesson in the 
rise and progress of the union of states, and as an exhibition of the 
material resources of the United States in men and means for offensive 
and defensive purposes, nothing could have been more to the purpose 
than this exhibition of its citizen soldiery. Both New York and the 
nation will have occasion to remember it with pride. 

A volume might easily be filled with mention of the different military 
bodies who were represented in the parade. New Hampshire sent three 
regiments, and Governor Sawyer rode at the head of the line. The Virginia 
troops, a gallant band, followed, and Governor Fitzhugh Lee met with an 
enthusiastic greeting. The New York troops made a splendid appearance, 
and were an hour in passing the stand. Nothing more imposing than the 
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Seventh Regiment could be imagined. Its full companies filled the 
avenue from curb to curb, making a solid column that fitted the straight 
lines of the sidewalk as though one had been cut for the other. There 
was not a glimpse of the pavement, and the uniforms and bayonets thus 
massed presented the aspect of some gorgeous piece of cloth richly 
embroidered with steel. As the procession came on, the gray of the 
Seventh gave place to the colors of the other regiments and their bands, 
but the compactness of the column was retained, and the illusion of a roll- 
ing river of ever-changing shade was heightened. Governor Dillingham of 
Vermont and Governor Buckner of Kentucky, both at the head of well- 
drilled troops, were cheered heartily. Ohio carried off many of the 
honors, Governor Foraker, a remarkably handsome man of fine presence, 
looking his best, was received with uproarious cheering on every side. He 
stands in one of the groups on the Zrastus Wiman in our illustration, 
page eleven, his portrait, however, not particularly marked, as his face 
is turned seaward; the profile portrait of Mrs. Foraker, standing near 
him, is perfect. 

But the shades of evening were drawing near, and the great centennial 
banquet at the opera-house was to be the crowning glory of the day. The 
doors opened at 8 o'clock. 

At an oblong table near the centre of the vast auditorium the Presi- 
dent was seated, also the Vice-President, the chief justice, General 
Schofield, Senator Evarts, ex-President Hayes, Bishop Potter, Secretary 
Proctor, General Sherman, the governor, the lieutenant-governor, Admi- 
ral Porter, Judge Andrews, Senator Hiscock, ex-President Cleveland, 
Speaker Cole, S. S. Cox, Clarence W. Bowen, the mayor of the city 
presiding at the head of the table, and Elbridge T. Gerry sitting oppo- 
site him. There were twenty-six other tables, arranged in semicircles 
and crescents, and a more intellectual and brilliant company was never 
assembled to pay tribute to the memory of a soldier and statesman. On 
every table and on every side were flowers in such profusion that one 
could scarcely distinguish the dividing lines in the masses of color. The 
decorations in front of the boxes of the lower and upper tiers and along 
the balcony rails were magnificently beautiful. At nine o’clock, as if by 
decree, the boxes and the balconies were:filled with ladies in evening dress, 
sparkling with jewels—Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Morton taking their places 
in the President’s box. The scene was too radiant for any word-picture. 

We must not fail just here to take a look at illuminated New York, 
while cigars completed the happiness of the banqueters. The scene with- 
out the opera-house was one of dazzling splendor. The greater part of 
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the dwellings were lighted from basement to attic, and the enormous 
hotels were hung with glittering lights, as with necklaces of sapphires, 
emeralds, and diamonds; on nearly every window-sill were red, white, 
and blue flower-pots. Thousands of people were in the streets—hundreds 
of thousands, it was said—and the multitude crowded into Madison 
square to enjoy the concert given by forty-two German singing-societies, 
with an orchestra of seventy-five musicians. Meanwhile, pyrotechnic 
exhibitions were in progress in all the parks of the city, and in these 
Washington figured in the most remarkable variety of effects. 

Returning to the banquet, where the learning, the wit, the distinction, 
and the highest intelligence of the nation were centred, the mayor of 
the city introduced the governor of the state, who pronounced the address 
of welccme. In responding to the toast “The People of the United 
States,” ex-President Cleveland said: “ The enthusiasm which marks the 
celebration of the centennial of the inauguration of their first chief 
magistrate shows the popular appreciation of the value of the office 
which in our plan of government stands above all others for the sover- 
eignty of the people, and is the repository of their trust. Surely such a 
people can be safely trusted with their free government, and there need 
be no fear that they have lost the qualities which fit them to be its cus- 
todians. If they should wander, they will return to duty in good time; 
if they should be misled, they will discover the true landmarks none too 
late for .afety; and if they should even be corrupted, they will speedily be 
found seeking with peace-offerings their country’s holy altar.” 

“The States,” was the theme of Governor Fitzhugh Lee’s stirring 
eloquence. He said: “ The inauguration of George Washington as the 
first President of the United States is the event in American history we 
are celebrating to-night. It so happens that I am at present the governor 
of the state in which he was born, lived, and is now sleeping his last 
sleep so quietly and calmly that no sound will ever awake him to glory 
again. Owing to that circumstance, and from no merit of mine, I feel 
I have been honored by the request to make a response to the toast 
just read. In considering the states, we must remember the father of our 
country, not only for the services of his sword, not only because he was 
president of the convention in 1787 which framed the Constitution, but 
because it was due to his great influence that the constitutional helm of 
our government was attached to the ship of state when first launched on 
her great experimental voyage. Let us then with grateful emotion greet 
the memories of the men whose profound knowledge enabled them to 
construct a government of states, which in turn, by their representatives, 
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encircled the states themselves by a national constitutional girdle. The 
rights of the states and the powers of the general government were 
defined so that the security of the states is the safety of the Union, and 
the safety of the Union is the security of the states.” 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, responded to the toast “Our 
Schools and Colleges,” saying: “Imagine the eight million children 
actually in attendance at the elementary schools of the country brought 
before your view. They would fill this great house sixteen hundred 
times, and every time it would be packed with boundless loves and hopes. 
Each unit in that mass speaks of a glad birth, a brightened home, a 
mother’s pondering heart, a father’s careful joy. In all that multitude 
every little heart bounds and every eye shines at the name of Washington. 

They all, of whatever race, British, Irish, French, German, Scandina- 
vian, Italian, Spanish, Greek, African, Indian, and of whatever religious 
communion, Jewish, Mormon, Roman Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Wes- 
leyan, Presbyterian, Congregational—all have learned that he was the 
brave and steadfast soldier, the wise statesman, and the patriotic ruler, 
who made their country free, strong, and just. They all know his figure, 
dress, and features, and if.asked to name their country’s hero every voice 
would answer, Washington.” 

Chief Justice Fuller responded to the toast, ‘‘ The Federal Constitu- 
tion,’ ex-President Hayes to “The Presidency,” General Sherman to 
“The Army and Navy,” Senator John W. Daniel to “ The Senate,” and 
Senator William M. Evarts to “ The Judiciary,’ who said, in part: “ Mr. 
President: Whoever might receive the honor from your committee to 
speak in this presence and upon this occasion, might well wish that he 
could command some treatment of his theme, that, in thought and phrase 
would comport in some degree with the grandeur of this celebration and 
the dignity of the topics that should merit our attention. But this hope 
would be vain. The concourse of these vast crowds of our countrymen that 
have filled the great city through these successive festal days, the pomp 
and splendor of the pageants of the bay and of the streets, the illustrious 
assemblage of the great heads of government of the nation and the states, 
the collected multitude of eminent men of all pursuits and all opinions of 
a populous, a prosperous, and a powerful people—these are the true orators 
and interpreters of the nation’s sentiments, of the nation’s joys and hopes 
at an epoch which recalls the past of a century and suggests the forecasts 
of another. 

It might be thought that the judicial establishment of the new gov- 
ernment would easily find in the method and example of English judica- 
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ture and jurisprudence a ready and complete frame and system for the 
young nation. The new features, however, in our political establishments, 
and their wide departure from the fundamental theory of the English 
monarchy and the English parliament, needed, and obtained in the frame of 
the Constitution, new functions for the judiciary, and stupendous exalta- 
tion of those functions in the co-ordinate powers of government which 
have never before been thought possible. It is no wonder, Mr. President, 
that this consummate product of the wisdom and courage of the framers 
of our Constitution—I mean this exaltation of deliberate reason, as the 
final arbiter of the rights of the people and the powers of government, 
into an every-day working force, in the orderly administration of the affairs 
of a great nation—should have challenged the admiration of philosophers 
and statesmen alike in every nation that has studied its mechanism and 
its resistless and unresisted power.” 

The brilliant scholar and orator, James Russell Lowell, responded to 
the toast, “ Our Literature,” and President Harrison to “ The United 
States of America.” When the latter arose the company arose also, and 
greeted him with the most. tumultuous applause. He spoke distinctly, 
and his words reached every part of the vast audience-room. Of the cele- 
bration he said: “ The occasion and all its incidents will be memorable, 
not only in the history of your state, but in the history of our country. 
New York did not succeed in retaining the seat of the national govern- 
ment, though she made liberal. provision for the assembling of the first 
congress, in the expectation that it might find its permanent home here; 
but though you lost that which you coveted, I think the representa- 
tives here of all the states will agree that it was fortunate that the first 
inauguration of Washington took place in the state and in the city of New 
York. For where in our country could the-centennial of the event have 
been so worthily. celebrated as here? . What seaboard offered so magnifi- 
cent a bay upon which to display our naval and merchant marine? What 
city presented thoroughfares so magnificent, or a population so great 
and so generous as New York has poured out to celebrate that event? I 
congratulate you to-day, as one of the instructive and interesting features 
of this occasion, that these great thoroughfares, dedicated to trade, have 
closed their doors, and have covered the insignia of commerce with the 
stars and stripes; that your great’ exchanges have closed; that in the 
very heart of Wall street the flag has-been carried, and upon the old his- 
toric spot men who give their time and energies to trade have given these 
days to their country, to thoughts of her glory, and to aspirations of her 
honor and prosperity.” 
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The third day, Wednesday, May 1, had begun long before the speeches 
at the banqueting tables ceased. “I was awakened before I went to 
sleep!” exclaimed one of our foreign visitors who had not studied into the 
programme for the third day. The drums were beating early, the bands 
were giving their best music while the people breakfasted ; the crowds 
were more dense if possible than on Tuesday—of almost inconceivable 
magnitude. The preparations were elaborate for the civic and industrial 
pageant, in which appeared not less than eighty thousand American free- 
men, led by General Butterfield. It moved in the opposite direction from 
the military parade of Tuesday, starting from Central Park and marching 
to the southern part of the city. Neverin this land was there such an 
imposing and wonderful display of civic and industrial societies and organi- 
zations. Wednesday was literally the people’s day. The pageant was the 
spontaneous expression of a genuine desire on the part of all classes of citi- 
zens to do honor to the memory of our first President and his noble work. 

At half-past nine~-o’clock the President’s carriage, with its mounted 
guard, reached the reviewing-stand at Madison square, and a boisterous 
cheer echoed along the avenue. One of the first features of consequence 
was the appearance of the mayor of the city and one hundred gentle- 
men, representing the New York Historical Society, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Huguenot Society, the General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen, Columbia College, the University, etc. The mayor paused 
before the head of the nation, saying: “Mr. President, I have the honor 
to deliver to you, as mayor of the city of New York, an address signed 
by over one hundred individuals, in which they congratulate you on this 
occasion.” He then handed the President a silver cylinder, containing 
a scroll of parchment several feet long, on which was engrossed these 
words: 


“To Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States, April 30, 1889. 

The undersigned, representatives of the civic, commercial, industrial, and educational 
organizations and bodies of the city of New York, on the occasion of the centennial celebra- 
tion of the inauguration of Washington, the first President, present anew to the President 
of the United States in his official capacity their allegiance to the government, Constitu- 
tion, and the laws, with their congratulations upon the completion of a century of a con- 
stitutional government and the progress made in that century.” 


This ceremony over, the mayor and the gentlemen accompanying him 
took seats upon the reviewing-stand. The educational forces were placed 
at the front of the procession, the Columbia college boys, to the number 
of three or four hundred, in the lead. Following them came the boys from 
the public schools, four or five thousand in all, and no trained veterans 
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marched with more skill and precision. Each line gave a wild college 
cheer as it passed the Presidential stand. Some of the boys were in knee 
breeches; there was an interesting file or two from the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, with muskets; a pretty historical tableau represented Washington 
and his generals. The Columbia college boys wore their colors, and about 
every other block each company diverted the spectators by the question 
shouted from its leader, ‘‘Who was Washington?” and the response 
came in chorus with a war-dance, “ He was first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” The firemen were out in full 
force, with all the engines extant that had been used during a century. 
The Tammany braves created a sensation, led by General John Cochrane. 
The floats portrayed many historical incidents; there was a host of novel 
subjects, such as the “ Age of Steam,” the “ German Opera,” the “ Art of 
Cooking,” the “Shoe Trade,” “‘ Kindergarten,” “ Christmas,” the ‘“ Press 
and Public Opinion,” illustrating the growth of the printing-press in a 
century, the “Butcher Trade,” “Agriculture,” and “Immigrants One 
Hundred Years Ago.” The procession moved rapidly, and the fascinating 
scenes kept the eyes along its route so completely entertained that there 
was little apparent weariness among the multitudes, who were standing 
for hours. And the display was ubiquitous; it filled New York, some one 
has said, “like a rocket that, after flashing through space, scatters into 
myriads of sparks.’”” Nobody could fail to see something of it wherever 
he might chance to be located. Nor will it ever be forgetten by the pres- 
ent generation of Americans. 

In connection with the Washington centennial was one of the largest 
and most remarkable loan collections of historic portraits and relics that 
was ever brought together for exhibition. It was placed in the several 
assembly rooms of the Metropolitan opera-house, and opened to visitors 
from April 17 to May 8. The chairman of the committee having it in 
charge was Henry G. Marquand, and the secretary Richard W. Gilder, the 
well-known editor of the Century. The portraits of Washington were 
incredibly numerous, and from all parts of the country, .nd the catalogue 
of the memorials displayed fill a good-sized volume. Portraits of Martha 
Washington and of the contemporaries of Washington occupied a large 
space upon the walls, and specimens of:china, silverware, and clothing 
of George and Martha Washington, and of others of tie Washington 
period, attracted immense interest. The rare and unique exhibit of the 
Fellowcraft Club, W. H. Patten chairman of committee, was a collection 
of newspapers and documents of similar age, which are chevished by their 
owners as priceless treasures. 
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The celebration as a whole has been called the “ most photographed ” 
public event in the world’s history. In this, as in every other respect, the 
contrast with the condition of affairs in 1789 is sharply marked. Photog- 
raphy is one of the inventions of the century, and it is only of recent 
date that it has been made a scientific study. The organized movements 
with the camera during the celebration were on a far more extended scale 
than any heretofore undertaken. The New York Society of Amateur 
Photographers, the New York Camera Club, the Brooklyn Academy of 
Photography, and the photographic departments of the Brooklyn Institute 
were able to make exhaustive pictorial reports of the event in all its details, 
the detective camera playing an important part in seizing the characteristic 
features of each day’s movements. The efficiency of the modern camera 
may well justify interesting predictions as to its future usefulness in the 
service of history. 

It has already shown, for example, how President Harrison was the 
central figure everywhere in this recent exhibition of the manifold work- 
ings of the vast and complex machinery of government, which Washing- 
tun started one hundred years ago—a government that was to unite real 
liberty with personal safety and public security, and develop the resources 


of the soil and of the people of a New World. It places the truth before 
the eye in imperishable colors concerning the marvelous results of the 
governmental experiment, and forcibly reminds us that our country in a 
century has rushed across the continent from ocean to ocean, multiplying 
its thirteen original states into forty-two, and making itself one of the 
richest and most powerful nations on the globe. 


Mata Laml 











THE DISCOVERY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


In the rotunda of the national capitol at Washington eight mam- 
moth paintings commemorate what are commonly considered the most 
notable events in American history. One of these, the subscript informs 
us, depicts the discovery of the Mississippi. Its central figure, seated 
astride a prancing Andalusian charger, with eyes fixed upon the mighty 
river flowing amid the serenity beyond, is Hernando de Soto. Bronzed 
sons of Spain, clad in refulgent armor and restraining their impatient 
steeds, ride up behind him; priests in the foreground plant in pious ardor 
the holy cross, while the half-naked denizens of the forest, from about 
their gayly painted wigwams, look on in silent wonderment and fear. 

It may not, however, be generally known that the honor of the dis- 
covery of the Mississippi river, heretofore accredited to De Soto, and 
found verily in every text-book of American history in use to-day in our 
schools, is one to which that adventurer has never been entitled. 

In Navarrete’s Coleccion de los Viages, vol. iii., a compilation of narra- 
tives relating to all the early expeditions undertaken by the Spaniards in 
America, there is to be found the story of an important voyage made by 
one Alonzo de Pineda in 1519, along the entire northern and western coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico. This inglorious navigator, it should be known, 
observed upon that voyage all the principal rivers of the coast along which 
he cruised, and, evidently impressed with the size and importance of one 
which he christened Rio del Espiritu Santo, he gave of it a particular de- 
scription. This great river—in all probability the Mississippi—-he ascended 
a distance of six leagues from its mouth, passing no less than forty villages 
of friendly natives upon its banks, among whom, for a time, he tarried 
and trafficked. Thus was the mighty Mississippi discovered, twenty-three 
years before De Soto descried it from the pine-clad bluffs of Tennessee. 

Mr. Bancroft, in the last revision of his history, has it is true divested 
De Soto of the distinction accredited to him in the earlier editions of that 
work, but only to confer it upon Cabega de Vaca. The extraordinary nar- 
rative of Cabeca de Vaca is not, as yet, generally familiar, since it has not 
until lately appeared in our text-books; but a more romantic, strange, 
and adventurous tale has scarcely adorned historic annals, and it must 
thus ere long become as popular and familiar as is the story of Hernando 
Cortes or Ponce de Leon’s fountain of perpetual youth. 
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The expedition of Pamphilo de Narvaez, dispatched in 1527 to explore 
and subjugate the newly discovered land of Florida, had met with fail- 
ure and misfortune. The wretched remnant thereof, under the command 
of Cabeca de Vaca, endeavored to escape the country and its ills by 
embarking from the bay of Aute, now called St. Marks, in boats con- 
structed in the rudest fashion amid the bitterest privations. Upon this. 
voyage, sailing toward the west, they “came to a point of land beyond 
which was a very great river.’’ “I halted,” says De Vaca, “ at an islet off 
the point, to wait for the other boats, but the governor (Narvaez) would 
not come up, choosing rather to remain in a bay very near, where were 
many small islands ; and there we joined company, and took up fresh water 
rom the sea, into which the river poured in a torrent.”* An attempt was. 
made to enter this river, but finding, as De Vaca afterward reports, the 
current too violent for their clumsy craft, they sailed on only to meet 
with a dreadfully disastrous shipwreck upon probably what is now the 
coast of Texas. 

There can be no doubt that the great river thus seen by Cabeca de 
Vaca in 1528 was the Mississippi, and although he did not enter it, he may 
plead priority to De Soto in determining the question as to whom the dis~ 
tinction of its discovery belongs. 

Nine years before De Vaca’s voyage, however, in 1519, Francisco de 
Garay, then the governor of the island of Jamaica, equipped and dis- 
patched four caravels to the newly discovered land of Florida, for the 
purpose of thoroughly exploring the contour of its coast, and finding, if 
perchance one could be found, a strait whereby the circumnavigation of 
the globe might be accomplished, and the truth of Columbus’s theory 
practically demonstrated. Of this expedition, which is conscientiously 
recorded by Navarrete, Alonzo Alvarez de Pineda was given the com- 
mand. Baffled in his attempt to turn the cape of Florida by contrary 
winds and the dangerous reefs that there abound, Pineda headed his 
vessels westward, and, sailing along the northern coast of the gulf, came 
at length to the mouth of the Panuco, upon the eastern coast of Mexico. 
Encountering here Cortes and his forces, who claimed the country and 
were preparing to subjugate it, he sailed back easterly along the coast, and 
entered a river having a great volume of water (muy caudaloso), “ at the 
mouth of which there was a large village, where they sojourned more than 
forty days, careening their ships and trading with the natives, with whom 
they established much friendship and confidence. They ascended the 
river six leagues, and saw forty villages upon one bank or another. The 


* La relacion y comentarios del governador Alvar Nufiez Cabeca de Vaca, 1555, fol. xv., xvi. 
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province was called Amichel. It was a good country, pleasing, healthy, 
and provided with plenty of provisions and fruits.” * 

A map, a sketch of which is here given, was prepared upon the com- 
pletion of this expedition and sent to Spain by Garay, the projector of 
the expedition, in 1520. This, the earliest map of the Gulf of Mexico, 
apprised the Spaniards for the first time of the continental character of the 
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land called Florida, for it indicated the complete continuity of the northern 
and southern coasts to the west, which before that time were supposed, 
like all the other Indies, to be islands. The coast-line of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the estuaries of the principal rivers, as indicated upon this 
map, are, considering the circumstances and times, sufficiently correct to 
warrant the assumption that Pineda must have clung closely to the land. 
Indeed, the purpose for which his expedition sailed made it a veritable 
duty, and he therefore doubtless saw the mouths at least of every river 
indicated upon his map. One of these, we perceive, is named, and the 
probabilities are that the river which alone we are told they entered and 
described is the one thus honored. Particular reference was made, on the 
other hand, to the unusual size of the river visited, and therefore that river 


* Navarrete, Coleccion de los Viages, tomo iii., p. 65. Madrid, 1829. 
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must be the largest indicated. The Rio del Espiritu Santo of the chart 
corresponds unquestionably with the Mississippi. 

It is possible that the large river Pineda visited might have been the 
Rio Grande del Norte, yet it is nevertheless improbable that its greatness 
only should be described if the larger and more noteworthy Mississippi 
had been seen. That river Pineda surely must have observed while fol- 
lowing, as the narrative states, “the direction of the coast, and noting 
with attention all the country, ports, rivers, inhabitants, and other things 
of note.” * Cabeca de Vaca, having no such object in view, was able to 
note it a league away simply by the violent force of the current that came 
from it and the fresh water amid the brine. 

The character of the country and its inhabitants, on the other hand, as 
given in the narrative already quoted, conforms rather to the Mississippi 
country than to that of the Rio Grande. At a hospitable village near its 
mouth they careened their vessels and tarried more than forty days, in 
which time they traded pleasantly with the peaceful people, and when at 
length they ascended the river to better inform themselves about this new 
congenial land, they found it good and healthy, and abounding plentifully 
in provisions and fruits. Indeed, the conditions of this country must have 
supported many people, for within a distance of about twenty miles they 
found situated upon either bank no less than forty villages. If Pineda, 
who had already visited the new land at the mouth of the Panuco, did not 
deem that country worthy of mention, it is not likely that he would thus 
so pleasingly describe that of the Rio Grande, which is even more sterile 
and inferior. The Mississippi country, on the other hand, is superior to 
the Panuco, and, in fact, to any land our navigator had before experienced 
in the Indies, and we might therefore safely assume, all else considered, 
that it was that which was described. Aside from the question, however, 
as to which was the river Pineda entered, it can scarcely be doubted that 
the Mississippi was encountered and noted as he cruised along the north- 
ern coast of the gulf, which before his time was entirely unknown. 

Thus, twenty-three years before De Soto, and nine years before De 
Vaca, was this great river first discovered—a river whose waters verily 
drain an entire continent, and which is, perhaps, the largest in the world. 


* Navarrete, tomo iii., p. 64. 
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WASHINGTON AND WILLIAM THE SILENT—A PARALLEL 


Some one has said that great men are rare; and Goldwin Smith, that 
great men are the most precious gifts of Heaven. But which are the great, 
and how shall we distinguish these “ rare’’ ones from the great mass of 
mankind? How differently are men estimated by one another! For 
example, take the case of Washington. Said La Fayette, who had been 
Washington’s intimate friend, and was a member of his family “in the 
times that tried men’s souls”: “ In my opinion, General Washington is the 
greatest of men, for I look upon him as the most virtuous.” Thomas 
Jefferson wrote, “ He was, indeed, in every sense of the words, a wise, a 
good, and a great man.” Chateaubriand remarked to Washington himself, 
“It is less difficult to discover the polar passage than to create a nation as 
you have done.” Another has said, ‘“ There are two men whom a lofty 
ambition might propose to itself as models—Napoleon and Washington.” 
And Napoleon himself in passing upon their comparative merits said to 
some Americans, just before he,set out upon his expedition to Egypt: 
*Posterity will talk of Washington with reverence, as the founder of a 
great empire, when my name shall be lost in the vortex of revolutions.” 
But then breaks in Carlyle, the noted Scotch cynic, saying, ‘ George 
Washington, another of your perfect characters, to me a most limited and 
uninteresting sort, and who needs taking down a peg.” 

Said Grattan, the celebrated Irish orator, “ The two greatest men in 
modern times are William III.and George Washington.” I think it prefer- 
able to compare Washington, the father of his country, the great American 
Fabius, with William “the Silent,” the eminent prince of Orange, the 
founder of the independence of the Netherlands, and the most eminent 
ancestor of this same English king. As I view these, they more nearly 
resemble each other in all the qualities which constitute true greatness, 
than any other two men whose names have reached the historic page. 

As history in truth never exactly repeats itself, so, also, no two men 
in their qualities, achievements, and surroundings have been precisely 
alike. Writers have taken delight in placing Homer and Virgil, Milton 
and Johnson, Napoleon and Alexander, Dryden and Pope, William Penn 
and John Locke, side by side for comparison and contrast. I would present 
a parallel between William, prince of Orange, and George Washington. 
There are many points of similarity as well as of contrast between these 
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lofty men themselves, as well as between the countries for the independ- 
ence of which each devoted his entire powers. 

Both sprung from most excellent families. Washington’s was allied to 
the colonial aristocracy, and Orange was the descendant of a long line of 
illustrious kings. Each inherited great wealth. 

Washington, who early lost his father, was reared in the midst of a 
rural population, in private life, under the fostering care of a wise, intelli- 
gent, pious, and strict mother. Orange, fatherless at eleven, grew up in 
the broad glare of public and city life, amid the whirl and dissipations 
and corruptions of the most magnificent court of the civilized world, and 
yet remained unstained by vice or crime. 

The former had only the training of the schools of that early day in the 
new world, supplemented by private tutors, and he learned no language 
but his mother tongue, and only such parts of the mathematics as enabled 
him to become an excellent surveyor in his teens. The latter, at eleven, 
was sent to the beautiful city of Brussels to receive instruction at its most 
celebrated schools. He there learned to read, write, and speak the French, 
German, Spanish, and Flemish languages fluently, besides Italian and 
Latin. He possessed an eloquent tongue and pen. At an early age he 
became a page in the family of the great emperor Charles V., to whom 
he was a companion at all times, at an age when Washington was surveying 
in the backwoods of Virginia, two centuries later. 

Washington was brought into public notice by his skill in surveying, 
and by the military turn he displayed in those skirmishes which the settlers 
were compelled to wage with the Indians in the border settlements ; Orange, 
by the emperor himself, in person. Washington's first military appoint- 
ment was the conveyance, in his twenty-second year, of a dispatch from 
the acting governor of Virginia, across the Alleghany mountains to the 
French commandant at the forts on the branches of the Alleghany river. 
His manner of discharging this duty raised him in the estimation of the 
governor; and his journal, which was published by authority, laid the foun. 
dation of his fame. Orange also in his twenty-second year was employed 
in diplomacy, and was appointed by Charles V. general-in-chief of the 
army on the French frontier, in the absence of the duke of Savoy—a post 
coveted by many distinguished generals. And, when Charles V. resigned 
his imperial authority to his brother Ferdinand, it was Orange who bore 
the insignia of that very important office to Ferdinand at Augsburg. 

In personal appearance Washington was rather above the common size 
—frame robust, and constitution vigorous, capable of enduring great 
fatigue, and requiring much exercise for the preservation of his health. 
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His exterior created in the beholder the idea of strength united with manly 
gracefulness. The prince of Orange in person was above the middle 
height, perfectly well made and sinewy, but rather spare than stout. His 
eyes, hair, beard, and complexion were brown. His head was small, but 
symmetrically shaped, combining the alertness and compactness character- 
istic of the soldier, with the capacious brow, furrowed prematurely with 
the horizontal lines of thought denoting the statesman and sage. Such were 
these men in appearance, and such their training for noble careers. 

That the reader may be better prepared for what is to follow, a few 
brief observations upon the condition of the Netherlands are added. Of 
course I rely upon our ordinary histories for the facts. The seventeen 
Netherlands, sometimes called the Low Countries, were the theatre of the 
toils, successes, failures, and glory of William of Nassau. They were 
embraced within the realms of Charlemagne, which extended from the 
German ocean to the Adriatic, and from the Channel to the Lower 
Danube. For hundreds of years thereafter they sometimes belonged to 
one country and sometimes to another. At length they became subject 
to Charles V., king of Spain. But October 25, 1555, Charles transferred 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands to his son Philip. In his address upon 
that occasion, Charles reviewed the progress of events from his seventeenth 
year up to that day. He spoke of his travels by land and by sea. He 
sketched his various wars, victories, and treaties of peace, assuring his 
hearers that the welfare of his subjects and the security of the Roman” 
Catholic religion had ever been the leading objects of his life. But he did 
not go into the particulars, and tell them how, three years before, in the 
middle of a dark and stormy night, to save his own dear life, like the 
veriest coward he had skulked out of Innspruck nearly alone, and stopped 
not until he had crossed the Alps by roads almost impassable. Neither 
did he explain that, in caring for the welfare of his subjects, he had 
caused more than a hundred thousand of them to be tortured with 
unimaginable horrors, and then burned, beheaded, butchered, buried alive, 
or strangled—all in positive and direct violation of his solemn corona- 
tion oath. The next day Philip, in presence of the states, took the usual 
oath to maintain the rights and privileges of his subjects. Motley says, 
“His oath to support a// the constitutions and privileges was without 
reservation.” Each province had its own constitution, its own legislature, 
its own laws adopted by itself, and its own hereditary stadtholder to see 
them properly executed; while the king of Spain acted for them as general 
protector, with no authority to tax them except by their own consent, at 
his request. 
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But when Philip was duly crowned ruler over all his father’s possessions, 
he resolved to attain despotic power and universal empire., He, therefore, 
re-enacted all the arbitrary measures of his father, especially the edict of 
1550, which had given great offense to the Netherlanders. But they did not 
submit. They raised armies, procured military supplies, garrisoned their 
forts, and prepared fordefense. They were divided among themselves, and 
thus succeeded poorly. Yet, after some years’ war, Philip, not meeting 
with the success he had hoped, resolved to crush the land he had so nearly 
subjugated. He dispatched the terrible duke of Alva to the Low Countries 
at the head of a powerful Spanish army, as governor-in-general of the 
Netherlands. Said the duke, “ I have tamed men of iron in my day, and 
shall I not easily crush these men of butter?” With unlimited authority 
and a great military force, for seven long and bloody years, and after 
inflicting upon the people cruelties most merciless, and such.as are nowhere 
else recorded in history, he left the land, recommending as his parting 
advice that every city in the Netherlands should be burned to the ground, 
except a few which could be permanently occupied by the royal troops, 
The historian adds, “No mode in which human beings have ever caused 
their fellow-creatures to suffer was omitted from daily practice. Men, 
women, and children, old and young, nobles and paupers, opulent burghers, 
lunatics, and even dead bodies—all were indiscriminately made to furnish 

food for the scaffold and the stake. Men were tortured, beheaded, hanged 

by the neck and the legs, burned before slow fires, pinched to death with 
red-hot tongs, broken upon the wheel, starved, and skinned alive. Their 
skins, stripped from the living body, were stretched upon drums, to be 
beaten in the march of their brethren to the gallows.’’ Alva boasted that, 
besides those killed in battle, he had executed in these seven terrible 
years eighteen thousand and six hundred persons. He kindled a war that 
burned for sixty-eight years, and cost Spain eight hundred million dollars, 
its finest troops, and seven of its fairest provinces. These unparalleled 
cruelties at length caused the Netherlands, slow as they were, to throw 
off the Spanish yoke and declare their independence, July 26, 1581, nearly 
two centuries before the declaration of American independence. 

These two declarations, the Netherland and the American, as national 
documents, excel any other two in their enunciation of the just principles 
of all human governments. As we read them over, we instinctively feel 
that these grand, liberty-loving peoples were prompted by the same senti- 
ments, feelings, and general political opinions, and that either could cheer- 
fully have adopted the declaration of the other. 

Now, on the supposition that the seventeen Netherlands were 
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thoroughly united and all firmly resolved to resist the claims of the 
Spanish despot (which they were not) let us inquire what were their 
chances of success. At most, they had a population of three millions resid- 
ing upon six hundred and twenty-five square miles of arable land in the 
northwestern corner of Europe, with about twelve thousand square miles 
more, which they had wrested from the rough and boisterous North Sea 
by immense labors continued from age to age, and liable to be overwhelmed 
and recaptured by this same sea at any time. Its whole area was only a 
trifle more than one-fourth of that of the state of New York. “ Within 
these narrow limits were two hundred and eight walled cities (many of them 
among the most stately in Christendom), one hundred and fifty chartered 
towns, six thousand three hundred villages with their watch-towers and 
steeples, besides numerous insignificant hamlets—the whole guarded by a 
belt of sixty fortresses of surpassing strength.” 

On the other side stands Philip II. of Spain, autocrat of one-third of 
the entire world, the first military and political power of Europe. The 
Spaniard’s boast was, that “on his dominions the sun never set.” It was, 
in fact, the richest and most extensive empire on the globe. It embraced 
Spain, a portion of Italy, tracts in Africa, many islands in the vast ocean, 
and Yucatan, Mexico, Florida, and other Spanish-American possessions, 
with their marvelous mineral treasures of gold, silver, and diamond mines, 
and even the nominal right to the Netherlands themselves, with the actual 
obedience of about one-third of their people. To these were added the 
kingdom of Portugal with its colonial possessions in the East Indies; and 
Philip II. even laid his plans, and felt himself able, to acquire and to wear 
the French and English crowns. He controlled the destinies of countless 
millions of human beings. Spain proper numbered fifteen millions of 
people, and could boast of hosts of as able, brave, and well-disciplined sol- 
diers as the world had ever seen. Yet, after forty-two years of despotism, 
Philip II. died a bankrupt, and Spain was shorn of many of its richest 
provinces. The Netherlands, aided by England, triumphed over the naval 
power of Spain and destroyed its commerce, and that portion commonly 
known as Holland secured and maintained its independence of Spain. 

For more than a fourth of a century, and until his death, the prince of 
Orange, by his prudence, vast natural military ability, the most consum- 
mate statesmanship and unyielding courage, so guided the affairs of 
Holland and six of the other Netherland provinces, as general, stadtholder, 
count, etc., that the great cause of Netherland independence was slowly pro- 
gressing, and success was being attained, though through a long and bloody 
series of defeats. The Netherlanders possessed the unyielding tenacity of 
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purpose and stubbornness of perseverance that usually win. Washington 
himself lost more battles than he won; and Bliicher was beaten in nine 
battles out of ten, yet he rallied his routed army in a very brief time, and 
was as formidable as ever. And so it was with Orange. The people had 
faith in his integrity, patriotism, mental acumen, disinterestedness, and 
impartiality. They truly believed in him, and everywhere called him 
“ Father William,” and what he could not effect they deemed impossible. 
United in him as their leader they truly were, yet they disagreed on many 
other important affairs. They were parsimonious, and did not furnish 
funds sufficient for the mighty work. Everything was at stake but they 
did not realize it. Orange engaged in this contest for religious toleration 
and political freedom, and gave himself up unreservedly to the holy cause 
—his estate which was enormous, his entire time with all his powers, and 
finally his life. By his unceasing exertions and influence passing from one 
province to another, conciliating here and encouraging there, he kept the 
great mass of the people from entire despondency; and, though rarely 
succeeding in martial movements, they exhibited such courage and stub- 
bornness that they secured the admiration of the civilized world. Even 
starvation did not terrify them. The same spirit that swayed the people 
of Leyden was wide-spread. They resolved rather to starve than to submit. 
‘So long as you hear a cat mew or a dog bark,” said they to the besiegers, 
“ you may know that we hold out.” When the famished crowds begged 
the burgomaster to give them food, or surrender, “ I have no food to give 
you,” said he, “and I have sworn NOT TO SURRENDER; but take my sword 
and plunge it into my breast, and divide my flesh among you!” Their 
national enthusiasm was so perduring, that, being on their native soil, con- 
tending “ for their homes and their firesides,” animated by the examples 
of their ancestors and of their women—many of whom fought with them 
on the fiercest and bloodiest battle-fields—they were constantly becoming 
stronger and stronger, while their oppressors lost force ; slaughter, butch- 
ery, and torture palled even their fierce Spanish hearts. 

And, in America, what were the prospects of success for the patriots 
under Washington? Here were thirteen colonies connected by the most 
slender of political ties, sparsely populated, scattered along the eastern 
shores of a mighty continent mostly unexplored by civilized man, hedged 
around by savage and hostile nations, and lying between the Alleghany 
mountains and the vast Atlantic, three thousand miles distant from the 
mother country. They contained, perhaps, four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles, inhabited by three millions of people who traced their 
descent back to nearly every tribe and kingdom and tongue in Christen- 
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dom, but mainly to Great Britain, Holland, France, Germany, Sweden, 
and Norway. They had little accumulated wealth; were without a 
national army or navy or treasury or munitions of war, or allies among 
the nations, or a friendly, sympathizing people on earth. They were 
without fortresses on the land, or war-vessels upon the sea. Even France, 
England’s ancient and inveterate foe, was disinclined to favor America, so 
much so that when La Fayette and a few other noble-hearted Frenchmen 
sought their king’s permission, as private individuals and at their own risk 
and expense, to join the revolutionists, he refused to grant it, and they 
were compelled to cross the ocean by stealth. The American people 
were following the peaceful occupations of life. They were to be found 
upon the farms tilling the soil, or felling the vast forests, or in the shops 
of artisans, or in the marts of commerce. Reared thus, were they the 
stuff out of which to create “ embattled hosts” that could successfully cope 
with the flower of the British army, even if furnished with like equipments 
for war, and led on by officers whose valor and martial success had given 
them “a name and a praise” throughout the whole earth? The old 
Spanish mantle of wealth and greatness and power had now fallen upon 
the shoulders of England’; and the old Spaniard’s boast, that “ on_his 
dominions the sun never sets,” could be truthfully uttered by the English 


king. Edward Everett said, ‘One circumstance, and one alone, exists to 
diminish the interest of the contention—the perilous inequality of the 


” 


parties ;”’ and Daniel Webster: “Our fathers raised their flag against a 
power to which, for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome 
in the height of her glory is not to be compared—a power which has 
dotted the surface of the whole globe with her possessions and military 
posts, whose morning drum-beat following the sun in his course and keep- 
ing pace with the hours, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England.” 

Our revolutionary sires truly realized the vast inequality of the contest ; 
but they felt with Josiah Quincy, Jr., that, “In defense of our civil and 
religious rights, we dare oppose the world; with the God of armies on our 
side, we fear not the hour of trial, though the hosts of our enemies should 
cover the field like locusts. Under God we are determined that whereso- 
ever, whensoever, or howsoever we are called upon to make our exit, we 
will die freemen.” Exclaimed Patrick Henry: “ Besides, we shall not fight 
our battles alone. There is a just God, who presides over the destinies of 
nations, and who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us.” 

Why should we not believe that God presides over the destinies of 
nations, when history informs us that the American Revolution involved 
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England in war with three very powerful nations of Europe just at the 
time when the subjugation of America seemed more than probable? 
France saw that England could just then be humbled more by assisting 
America than in any other way, and sent a large and well-equipped fleet, 
bearing thousands of splendid soldiers to co-operate with Washington. 
But these would have availed little in securing American independence 
without the intelligent enthusiasm of our people, guided by the transcend- 
ent genius of “ The Father of his Country.” 

Washington and Orange each entered into the defense of his native 
land endowed with large possessions—Orange in particular, and his estate 
finally became bankrupt. Neither received compensation for services, and 
Washington stipulated that his expenses only should be paid. Neither 
sought promotion, but greatness was thrust upon them, if it ever was thrust 
upon any. Both were vilely slandered while living and after their death. 
Both were eminent for piety. Both had undoubted courage, and neither 
shrunk from any personal sacrifices. Washington was never an eminent 
orator; but Orange’s eloquence, oral or written, had almost boundless 
powcr over his countrymen. Both had generosity, self-denial which eluded 
rather than sought promotion, benevolence and fortitude, and all those 
noble qualities which elevate men in the estimation of one another. Both 
were unexcelled as statesmen in their day; Orange was the first comman- 
dant in Europe, and Washington the first in America. Neither could be 
bribed nor terrified into deserting the post of duty. Orange refused 
tempting offers to lay down his command, and Washington would not 
even receive a letter in which were “terms of accommodation.” Wash- 
ington was married, but left no children. Orange was married four times, 
and left twelve children. He was succeeded by his son Maurice, one of the 
most brilliant military commanders and statesmen in Europe; he, by his 
younger brother Frederick, stadtholder of the republic in its most palmy 
days; he, by his son William II. of Nassau; and this last, by William 
III., stadtholder of Holland and king of England. 

But the last days of these notable men were very different. At the 
age of fifty, in the very height of his greatness and usefulness, Orange was 
assassinated by the order of Philip II. of Spain. As he fell he pleaded for 
the assassin, and exclaimed, “God pity this poor people.” Washington, 
at the good ripe age of sixty-seven, passed away at his own quiet home; 
and among his last words were, “I am dying, but I do not fear to die. I 
look to the event with perfect satisfaction. It is well.” 


{ 
Groton, N. Y. WM MW taeltirio 
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(Continued from page 498) 


Smith in his narrative says that he furnished the saddle and bridle. 
Arnold made some vague remarks to Smith about the military dress of 
André, and said it would be impossible for him to travel in his uniform, 
and requested Smith to loan him one of his coats, which he did. André 
then exchanged his uniform coat for the one borrowed of Smith, but 
made no other exchange of garments. The coat of André was left in a 
drawer in an upper room in Smith’s house. André rode the horse pro- 
vided by Arnold, which was of a dark brown color, marked on the near 
shoulder U.S. A. Smith rode another horse, and was accompanied by 
his colored servant, on horseback also. The distance from the house to 
King’s Ferry was about two and a half miles, and they pursued the usual 
road. . 

On their way they overtook Major Burroughs about three-quarters of 
a mile from Stony Point. They halted, and Smith, turning his horse, 
talked about a minute, when the major rode up between the two, and then 
both rode off together pretty rapidly, leaving the major behind. At King’s 
Ferry, on the Stony Point side, Smith halted, just as it was growing dark, 
at the tent of William Jameson. Captain Cooley and some of Colonel 
Livingston’s officers were in the tent. André rode forward. A bowl from 
which they had been drinking was handed to Smith, and he was asked at 
the same time if he would not drink, and he said ‘ yes’’; but there was 
nothing in the bowl, and Smith, dismounting, desired the sutler to fill it with 
grog, which he did, and then Smith drank and joined in some jokes with 
the officers. Some of the ferrymen were at the tent, and Smith hurried 
them down, and André was at the ferry steps when Smith reached him. 
André was reticent and joined in none of their conversations. André and 
Smith and the negro, with the three horses, were all taken on the same 
boat. Smith was in the bow of the boat and André was on the side, and 
while they were crossing, Smith walked over to André and whispered a 
word or two to him, which was not heard by the others. 

The coxswain was Cornelius Lambert, the boatmen were Henry Lam- 
bert, Lambert Lambert, and William Vanwort. Smith told them as they 


were crossing that he would give them something to revive their spirits if 
Vor. XXII.— No. 1.—4 
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they would row across soon, and after they crossed he called the coxswain 
Cornelius Lambert into the hut of one Welsh and gave him an eight 
dollar bill. 

Having reached the Westchester side of King’s Ferry, the remains of 
which are yet visible, they remounted their horses, and André and the negro 
passed on, while Smith stopped at the marquee of Colonel Jas. Livingston, 
then in command of the American forces stationed at Verplank’s Point, 
where he remained for a few moments. Livingston urged him to stop 
awhile and take supper or a drink of grog, but he informed the colonel 
that there was a gentleman waiting for him, who had just rode on, and 
who was in a hurry to get off. He then rode away and overtook the two, 
and they all passed up the old King’s Ferry road to the Albany Post road, 
and then turned to the north and passed over that road to Peekskill. 
There they took the road now known as the Crompond road, leading from 
Peekskill to Crompond Corner, and continued upon it to a point near the 
house of Andreas Miller, where they were hailed by a sentinel near Miller's 
house, which stood a little east of the old Bailey place, on the south side 
of the road, about four miles from Peekskill. It was between eight and 
nine o’clock when they were hailed, and they were then eight miles from 
Verplank’s Point. 

Captain Ebenezer Boyd, in his testimony at the trial of Joshua Hett 
Smith, made the following statement: ‘ Last Friday, a week ago, I think 
it was the twenty-second of September last, between eight and nine 
o'clock, as near as I can recollect, at night, the sentry stopped Mr. Smith, 
the Prisoner, another person, and a negro with him. When the sentry 
hailed them, they answered ‘Friends.’ The sentry ordered one to dis- 
mount; Smith readily dismounted and spoke to the person who was with 
him to hold his horse, and Smith advanced till he came near the sentry; 
Smith asked who commanded the post; the sentry said Captain Boyd; 
upon that I was called for; what passed between Smith and the sentry 
I heard as I have related, being close by the sentry. Smith came to me 
upon my calling for him; I asked him who he was; he told me his name 
was Joshua Smith and that he had a pass from Arnold to pass all guards.” 

The captain asked him some other questions and desired to see the 
pass, and went into a house close by fora light, and found the pass correct. 
The captain then became inquisitive respecting their business and their 
movements, and advised them not to proceed further that night, but to put 
up there at Miller’s house and to start as soon as it was light in the morn- 
ing. Thereupon Smith went to André and conversed with him in low 
tones and told him it would be best to put up, for they might be inter- 
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rupted, and they concluded to remain. Smith was willing to adopt Boyd’s 
advice, but André was quite reluctant to do so, and desired to press for- 
ward. 

Miller’s house has long since disappeared, but it was located on the 
southerly side of the Crompond road in a little depression about one-third 
of a mile east of Hog lane, a road coming into the Crompond road from 
the north, and about one-half a mile west of the road leading from the 
Crompond road southerly to the Baptist church and the Croton dam in 
Yorktown. 

They met with a welcome reception at Miller’s house, which was small 
and the accommodations narrow. Smith and André were obliged to sleep 
in the same bed, and the tradition in the neighborhood was that André 
slept in his boots and passed a restless and uneasy night. 

On the morning of the twenty-third the negro was called by André 
before it was light and ordered to bring out the horses, which he did, and 
the three rode off together on the Crompond road toward Crompond cor- 
ner, after urging Miller in vain to accept compensation for their lodging. 
At the latter place they were saluted by a sentinel in the road and taken 
to Captain Ebenezer Foot, who had a guard there at that time. It was 
yet so early in the morning that Captain Foot could not read the pass 
without the aid of a lamp that was burning in his room. Smith made par- 
ticular inquiry respecting the troops which were stationed below, and Cap- 
tain Foot informed him that there were no troops on that line except the 
cavalry of Colonel Jameson some miles east of Pine’s bridge. About that 
time they met Colonel Samuel B. Webb of the continental army, an 
acquaintance of André’s, who stared at him, but failed to recognize him 
and passed on. Smith and André then proceeded on their journey to the 
eastward until they reached the road leading southerly to Pine’s bridge, 
about half a mile east of Crompond corner. Taking that road they passed 
Mead’s tavern, the house of Major Strang, the place occupied in later 
years by Robert P. Lee, and as Hunt’s tavern. At the house of Major 
Strang they were observed by the inmates, who supposed them to be con- 
tinental officers. During this portion of their journey, André seems to 
have been relieved from anxiety, and his tongue was unloosed and he 
poured forth a flood of animated and brilliant conversation. 

Reaching the residence of Isaac Underhill, about two and a half miles 
from Pine’s bridge, they paused to feed their herses and procure break- 
fast. Mrs. Underhill furnished a humble meal of supawn and milk, but 
was unable to provide provender for their horses. While Smith was eating, 
he informed André of his intention to proceed with him no further. Smith 
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paid for the breakfast and divided his stock of paper money with André, 
who betrayed some emotion, though they parted pleasantly. It is quite 
doubtful whether André entered the house. Smith, with the negro, 
returned on the same road to Peekskill, and on his way to Fishkill he took 
the road to the Robinson house, and dined with Arnold and gave him an 
account of his journey, with which Arnold was pleased. Continuing to 
Fishkill, he joined his family, and was arrested there on the night of the 
twenty-fifth and marched to the Robinson house, which he reached the 
next morning. 

André, while at Underhill’s house, appeared agitated and uneasy, and 
ate nothing. He walked backward and forward before the front door, and 
made many inquiries concerning the road. The Underhill house is now 
standing, and is about three and a half miles from Crompond corner. It 
is occupied by Charles Underhill. 

After parting with Smith, André proceeded alone on his journey. He 
crossed Pine’s bridge, which was located about half a mile further up the 
stream than the present bridge, without challenge or interruption, and 
turned to the right and followed down the southerly side of the river about 
one mile to Hog hill. Turning then to the left, he ascended the hill and came 
to Underhill’s corners, where Henry Allen now resides, about three miles 
from the bridge, where he conversed with some Quakers. Taking the right- 
hand road there, he proceeded down what was called Kipp street to the 
Hard Scrabble road, and down that to the house now owned and occupied 
by William Henry Brundage, where he watered his horse at the spring in 
front of that dwelling, on the east side of the road, and spoke to Mr. 
Brundage, the owner of the place. Then he proceeded in a southerly 
direction on that road, crossing the Sing Sing road about half a mile west 
of the Pleasantville station on the Harlem railroad, and reached the old 
Bedford road at the entrance of the private asylum of Dr. Choat. He 
continued on the Bedford road to Rossell’s corners, now called Meekeel’s 
corners, where he turned to the left, and passed along the Buttermilk hill 
road to the house of Staats Hammond, at Hammond's mill-pond, on the 
east side of the road, less than a mile from Unionville. That house has 
disappeared ; but the dwelling of Floyd Powell now stands on the same 
site. Stopping there, he requested a drink of water, which was carried to 
him from the spring in a bowl by Sally Hammond, the daughter of Staats 
Hammond, then about twelve years of age. He spoke of the excellent qual- 
ity of the water, and gave her a sixpence, which was retained in the family 
for many years. Turning to David Hammond, her brother, who was about 
fourteen, André held the following conversation : 
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André: “ How far is it to Squire Young’s?” (referring to Young’s 
tavern, at the lower cross roads). 

David: “ About two miles.” 

André: ‘Is it a straight road?” 

David: “ Nearly straight, after you pass the first corner below here.” 

André: “Is there a Whig guard there?” 

David: “ There are some scouts there.” 

André: “ How far is it to Tarrytown?” 

David: ** About four miles.” 

André: “I did not think it was so far. What road do you take to 
reach there?” 

David: “ You go back the road you came down and turn to the left.” 

André then went back on the Buttermilk hill road to Rossell’s corners, 
and, turning to the left on the old Bedford road, then known as the old 
Continental rogd, he passed over what is now called Tarrytown heights, 
and down the hill into the old Albany post road. Proceeding on that 
highway a short distance, he descended a hill, and came upon his captors 
at the foot of it, where the monument now stands. At that time the post 
road turned to the east at the brook and ascended the hill. It has since 
been changed to its present location. 

History has well recorded the movements and actions of the seven 
men concerned in the capture of Major André, and they will not be 
pursued here further than they are directly connected with his conduct 
and movements. Their names were John Paulding, David Williams, 
Isaac Van Wart, James Romer, John Yerks, Isaac See, and Abraham 
Williams. 

John Paulding, Isaac Van Wart, and David Williams were playing 
cards behind the fence on the west side of the old Albany post road, at 
the foot of the hill, where the road turned toward the east. They first 
detected the approach of André when he came over the bridge at the 
foot of the hill, and as he approached nearer they arose and directed him 
to stand. Paulding wore the coat and cap of a German Yager, green, laced 
with red, and it is very probable that his appearance deceived André, for, 
instead of producing Arnold’s pass, he said tothem at once: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I hope you belong to our party.” Paulding asked him “ What party?” 
and André replied, “ Zhe dower,” upon which Paulding told him “ they did,” 
adding, “ My dress shows that.” André then said, “I am a British officer 
out in the country on particular business, and I hope you will not detain 
me a minute.” 

Paulding thereupon informed him that they were Americans. André 
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seemed startled, changed color, and said, “‘ God bless my soul! a man must. 
do anything to get along. I am a continental officer going down to Dobb’s 
Ferry to get information from below!” With these words he drew out 
and presented the pass from General Arnold. They seized the horse by 
the bridle and ordered André to dismount. He informed them that they 
would bring themselves into trouble, and they replied that they cared 
nothing for that. They then took down the fence on the west side of the 
road and led him and the horse down into a thicket several rods from the 
road near the stream. Williams put up the fence behind them so that no 
suspicion or inquiry should arise from its displacement. 

When Williams came up, André again requested them to release him, 
but they refused. Williams was appointed to search his clothing, and 
proceeded to do so, commencing with his hat. He found in his pantaloons 
eight dollars in continental money, and in his stockings the papers which 
history has so fully described. Whereupon Paulding exclaimed, “My 
God! he’s a spy!”’ 

They directed André to replace his clothing and follow them to the 
road, which he did. In reply to a question from Williams, André said he 
would give them any sum of money if they would allow him to escape, 
which they refused. He was asked if he would not escape if opportunity 
offered, and he said, “ Yes, I would.” On reaching the road, they com- 
manded André to remount, and crossing the road to the east marched 
some distance to a house near the spring at the head of André brook, 
where they halted under the shade. At that time there was a lane or path 
leading from the post road to that house, and it is believed that the cap- 
tors took that lane with their prisoner instead of the public road. As they 
came up the hill, they were observed by the four men who had accom- 
panied them that morning, and who had been stationed on the hill at 
William David’s, and came down and joined the party. Paulding was 
leading the horse, and as they met he said, “ We have got a prisoner,” at 
the same time ordering André to dismount. Here they asked him some 
questions, but he requested them to desist, promising to tell all when he 
reached an officer. Paulding ordered André to remount, and they pro- 
ceeded to the house of the widow of Isaac Reed, a small tavern on the 
old road leading from Tarrytown to White Plains by the lower cross roads. 
They had been to that house in the morning on their way down, and had 
taken some food and borrowed the pack of cards with which they were 
playing when André came up. This house is still standing, half a mile west 
of the county almshouse, and is known as the Landrine house. They 
procured some food and remained about two hours, and then started on 
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their way to North Castle. André rode the horse and the others walked, 
some ahead and some by his side. 

Isaac Van Wart said, in a statement made by him in the summer of 
1826, that “ André, after traveling one or two miles, said, ‘I would to God 
you had blown out my brains when you stopped me,’ and during the 
journey big drops of sweat kept continually falling from his face. He 
suffered much in his mind, as was apparent from his great dejection, but he 
behaved well and made no effort to escape.” 

From the Landrine house they passed along the road leading easterly, 
and turning to the north on the hill west of the almshouse they passed 
up that road under Buttermilk hill, crossing the Sawmill river at the bridge 
just below the mill. Passing up the road near Raven rock, they went to 
the corner at the late residence of Carlton Clark. Then, turning to the 
right, they ascended the hill to the upper cross-roads, and, continuing on 
down another hill, passed the residence of Ebenezer Newman across the 
hollow now traversed by the Harlem railroad, and thence up the hill to 
the old Foshay house, which stood the north side of the road, on the top 
of the hill now known as Reynolds’ hill. At that house they procured a 
drink either of milk or water. Leaving, they went on over the road leading 
to the top of the hill, now known as Hall’s hill, then down that to Wright’s 
mills, now called Kensico. They then conducted their prisoner to the 
house of Reuben Wright, who was the owner of the mills. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jameson had, at different times, made this place his headquarters. 
That house still remains. It was known in later years as the John Rob- 
bin’s house, and stands about a quarter of a mile north of Kensico on the 
west side of a by-road running south from the old North Castle road, and 
a few rods south of the latter road. 

Failing to find Colonel Jameson there at that time, they continued 
their journey with their prisoner up the North Castle road, and most 
probably went over the road called the Coney Hill road to the corner of the 
road now known as Blake’s corner, at the head of King’s street. From this 
point they pursued the old road to Sands’ mills at North Castle, where they 
found Colonel Jameson, and delivered up their prisoner. 

The precise hour of their arrival at Sands’ mills has never been stated, 
and there is much uncertainty respecting ‘the time when the occurrences 
already related took place on that day. As we have seen, it was not yet 
daylight when Smith and André reached Crompond corner, two miles from 
Miller’s house. From that point to the Underhill house, where Smith 
parted with André, the distance is about three and a half miles. It has 
usually been said that the party reached the Underhill house about eight 
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o'clock, but it must have been earlier, for at that season of the year the 
sun rises about six o’clock, and they must have reached that house soon 
after sunrise, if the journey was continuous from Crompond corner. Be- 
sides that, the time of André’s capture has generally been given at about 
ten o'clock. From the Underhill house to the place of his capture André 
rode at least sixteen miles, counting the distance which he retraced from 
the Bedford road to the house of Staats Hammond. That must have 
occupied more than two hours, and probably did occupy more than three 
hours. The time spent in his capture and examination and at the house 
of Reed must have been at least three hours. 

From the place of the capture to Sands’ mills the distance is at least 
twelve miles, which was probably traversed in not less than four hours, 
and so it was probably late in the afternoon when André was delivered to 
Colonel Jameson at Sands’ mills. 

If the captors crossed the fields with their prisoner to avoid the roads, 
as one of them has said, the route given above must be taken subject to 
such qualifications, but from the general course pursued, and the nature 
of the country traversed, and the actual evidence possessed of their con- 
tinuation in the highway, their traveling in the fields must have been very 
limited. 

Sands’ mills were located on a small stream, having its source in 
Wampus pond. The mills had been in the Sands family from a very 
early period, and continued to be so fora long time after. The head- 
quarters of Colonel Jameson were there at that time. 

After the delivery of their prisoner, the captors departed. Colonel 
Jameson examined the papers found upon André, and reached the hasty 
and unwise determination to send him at once to General Arnold at the 
Robinson House. He accordingly wrote Arnold a letter stating that a 
certain John Anderson had been taken while going toward New York, 
with a passport signed by Arnold, and a parcel of papers which he 
(Jameson) thought of a very dangerous tendency, giving at the same time 
a description of them, and stating that he had sent them to General 
Washington. 

He then dispatched the captive to Arnold under the charge of Lieu- 
tenant Allen and four Connecticut militiamen. The precise time of 
their departure is not stated, but it was before night. At the same 
time an express was dispatched with the papers to General Washington, 
who was then supposed to be returning from his interview with Count 
Rochambeau at Hartford. 

After the departure of André under guard for Arnold’s headquarters, 
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Major Benjamine Tallmadge, the major of the troop of horse, of which 
Jameson was the lieutenant-colonel, returned from below to the head- 
quarters at Sands’ mills, and, having disposed of his detachment, was . 
informed by Jameson of the capture of André, and what had been done 
with him. Major Tallmadge was quick to express to Jameson the unwis- 
dom of his conduct, and requested permission to adopt severe measures 
toward both Arnold and André, desiring to take the whole responsibility 
upon himself. When that was refused, he next proposed the recall of the 
prisoner, then (as he says) probably eight or ten miles on his way. Tall- 
madge did not accomplish his object until late in the evening, when an 
order was dispatched for the return of the prisoner and his guard. 

If André was eight miles on his way when Tallmadge made his first 
request (as he says he was), he was within two miles of Pine’s bridge on 
the Crow Hill road, and, assuming the order for his return to have been 
only one hour later, he must have been then at least six miles further, 
and that would have brought him within two miles of Crompond corner. 
The courier with the return order would naturally travel fast to override 
the prisoner and his guard, and if he rode with double their speed they 
would then have been at least twenty-two miles from North Castle before 
they were overtaken, which would bring them in the neighborhood of the 
old church above Peekskill, near the foot of Gallows hill. That was the 
lower route from West Point to Crompond corner, North Castle, White 
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Since Athens and Sparta contended for the supremacy of the world, 
no state of such territorial insignificance has performed such a phenomenal 
part in human affairs as Holland. In point of influence upon the progress 
of civilization—in achievements in commerce, agriculture, science, art, and 
literature—few states have won a prouder name than this little patch of 
redeemed swamp and sand-barren wrested from the dominion of the sea. 
The planting of such a commonwealth, in defiance of such prodigious 
natural difficulties as were to be overcome, is itself one of the most unique 
and beneficent triumphs of the will, energy, and genius of man. The 
exploits of the old Greek heroes may have been more poetic than this, and 
more dazzling, but they were less useful, and in results far less enduring. 

The term “ Dutchman ”’ is sometimes applied in an opprobrious sense, 
as significant of stupidity, but no people are more prudent and self-respect- 
ing, or have among them fewer mendicants, or a larger proportion of well- 
informed, enterprising men, and refined and beautiful women than the 
Dutch of to-day. Their uniformly tidy and well-ordered homes contrast 
most suggestively with the squalor and profligacy seen in many other 
communities on the European continent, while their robust appearance 
is eloquent of health and contentment, and their faces as a rule bear 
the stamp, not of stolidity, but of intelligence, stability, and personal 
independence. 

The general surface of Holland lies much below sea-level, and is 
also lower than the levels of its intersecting rivers. Inundation from the 
water-courses, as well as the encroachment of the sea, is prevented only 
by an elaborate system of enormous dykes, built at an aggregate cost of 
$1,500,000,000. The largest of these dykes are about thirty feet in height, 
seventy feet broad at the base, and wide enough on top for a public 
thoroughfare. To give them firmness the underlying earth is stamped or 
compressed, and their escarpments when completed are covered with turf, 
and thickly planted with willows. As soon as they are sufficiently grown 
the willows are plaited together and plastered with mud. Some of the 
dykes are protected against the violence of the waves by revetments of 
masonry or palisades of stakes. To keep these vast embankments in 
repair requires an annual expenditure of about $3,000,000, and the con- 
stant vigilance and activity of a large corps of workmen. A perpetual 
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struggle with the ocean is the price of existence in Holland, as any one 
may realize who stands at the foot of one of the coastwise dykes at high 
tide, and listens to the breaking of the waves on the other side, fifteen or 
twenty feet above him. 

The surface of the country is criss-crossed by canals, of countless num- 
ber, which serve the threefold purpose of drains, highways for traffic, and 
enclosures for fields, gardens, and houses. The ordinary arterial canals 
are about sixty feet wide and six deep, but the great North Holland 
canal connecting Amsterdam with the Helder, is one hundred and twenty 
feet wide and twenty deep. Another immense work of this kind is that 
known as the North Sea canal, which extends from Amsterdam to the 
North Sea direct, and is practicable for the largest sea-going vessels. Its 
width is nearly two hundred feet, and its depth over twenty-two feet. This 
immense ditch begun in 1865, and not fully completed until 1877, cost 
together with its huge sea-gates and piers the sum of $17,000,000. It was 
rendered necessary by the increasing shallowness of the Zuyder Zee, seri- 
ously threatening the commerce of Amsterdam. 

Next in magnitude to the work of barring out the sea, has been that of 
draining the great ponds and marshes of which the territories of Holland 
were, for the most part, originally composed. The first step taken in this 
process is the excavation of a deep ditch around the land to be drained, 
so as to prevent the influx of water from the outside. The marsh or lake 
from which the water is to be removed may lie at a considerably lower 
level than this ditch, in which case a series of trenches is dug, one below 
another, sloping inward, and into these, successively, from the lowest to 
the highest, the marsh water is pumped by windmills or by steam. The 
lands thus reclaimed are of great fertility and value, and can be readily 
irrigated from the circumjacent ditches. In winter they usually lie under 
water, by which treatment their power of production is supposed to be 
preserved and promoted. 

From 1840 to 1853 the Haarlemmer Meer, a fresh-water lake eighteen 
miles long, nine miles wide, and fourteen feet deep, was emptied in the 
manner just described, at a cost of $5,200,000. The water was lifted by 
three enormous steam-engines, each capable, with the pumps attached, of 
raising sixty-six tons of water at a single stroke. The lands once at the bot- 
tom of the lake are now worth three hundred and fifty dollars per acre, and 
support a population of ten thousand souls. The polder land of the great 
Beemster marsh, reclaimed in 1608-12, is now valued at five hundred 
dollars per acre. A scheme is discussed for draining the entire Zuyder 
Zee (once an inland lake), and, if executed, will add to Holland a new 
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province six hundred and eighty-seven square miles in extent, and create 
another great reservoir of agricultural wealth. 

The public enemy, water, is kept in subjection by the aid of its twin 
element, wind. The motive power by which the drainage is performed is 
chiefly furnished by windmills, which strew the country in battalions and 
armies, imparting to the scenery its most striking feature. Sometimes they 
are ranked upon the dykes, and sometimes they stand on the ramparts of 
towns, which they seem to be defending by the energetic sway of their 
gigantic vanes. Many of these mills are of monstrous size, having single 
sails over sixty feet in length. Their numbers also are enormous. Along 
the banks of the Zaan, between Zaandam and Krommenie, a distance of 
four miles, there are about four hundred. Besides driving the pumps by 
which the marsh water is lifted into the canals, the windmills furnish 
power for milling, and for a great variety of agricultural and manufactur. 
ing purposes. 

Along the coast sand-hills are thrown up by the action of the wind and 
waves, to the height of from thirty to one hundred and sixty feet. Nearest 
the sea these hills are arid and transitory, but farther inland they are 
annually sown with reed-grass and other hardy plants, by the growth and 
decay of which the sandy surface is eventually covered with vegetable 
mold, and changed from a condition of barrenness to one of extreme fer- 
tility. Between the central downs, which are highest and broadest, and 
those still further remote from the sea-coast, lie some of the finest potato 
lands and pastures. The safid-hills being honeycombed with rabbit 
warrens, and a favorite haunt for some kinds of feathered game, furnish an 
attractive field to the sportsman. 

The dwellings of the Dutch peasantry and villagers are usually built 
with large double windows in the first story, and high, peaked gables 
fronting to the street. The majority of them have walls of red brick and 
white cement, and are roofed with bright-red tiles. Many are painted 
green, and with their red tilings, polished windows, and environing trees, 
make a very attractive appearance. A farm-house on the lowlands is visible 
for miles, with its huge, red-tiled, pyramidal roof rising from the meadows 
and descending nearly to the ground. The country dwellings of the 
wealthy are often gaudily stuccoed and painted, and are usually inscribed 
over the portal with some sententious phrase expressive of peace, content- 
ment, or hospitality. Every dwelling of any pretensions is fronted with an 
ample garden, wherein flowers are cultivated of every hue and kind, and 
where the favorite tulip, hyacinth, and crocus flourish in riotous splendor. 

It is not strange that so many of the Dutch artists have loved to paint 
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the interiors of these homes, for they are the very ideals of substantial and 
orderly domestic comfort. The rage of Dutch housewives for cleanliness 
amounts almost to a mania, and their dwellings are thoroughly scrubbed 
and polished, both internally and externally, at least once a week. Filth 
and vermin are held in unspeakable aversion. The town of Broek, situated 
in the so-called “ Waterland,” one of the lowest districts in Holland, has 
been made a subject of ridicule on account of its restrictions upon eques- 
trians and smokers, its mosaically paved streets and courts, its gaudily 
painted houses with brilliant roofs of variegated tiles, its requirement that 
pedestrians shall leave their shoes at the door, and above all its immaculate 
cow-stables, in which the tails of the cows are hooked aloft. The best 
parlor of a Broek dwelling is thrown open only for weddings and funerals. 
Entrance to the house is gained through the cow-stable, which is kept 
superlatively clean, and serves as areception-room. Broek has been called 
the cleanest town in the world, but it is no more tidy than Zaandam and 
other North Holland villages. 

A birth in a Dutch family is announced by the display of a silken 
placard, and births and betrothals are both celebrated by setting out 
refreshments to congratulating friends and neighbors. One of the indis- 
pensables of female comfort is the s¢oofje, a clumsy sort of foot-warmer, 
which is as pervasive as the sex. Chimes of tinkling bells, hung in the 
towers of nearly all village churches and public buildings, announce the 
passing hours and quarters with gentle and pleasing melody. 

Both in town and country many buildings of every kind are tilted out 
of their perpendicular by reason of the instability of their foundations, 
laid in the deep and soft alluvium. In consequence, of this, long lines of 
tall, ungainly buildings have assumed attitudes strikingly suggestive of the 
uncertain equipoise and mock solemnity of a lot of tipsy revelers. 

The peculiar costumes of the Dutch women, of which so much has been 
written, have mostly disappeared from the larger towns and cities, but in 
the rural districts are still in vogue, especially in North Holland and Fries- 
land. The oddest part of this costume is the head-dress, the style of which 
distinguishes the women of different provinces, and is often costly as well 
as fantastic. In its most usual form its chief part is a broad band of gold, 
or gilded metal, crossing the forehead in horseshoe form, so as to hold back 
the hair, and bearing large rosettes of the same metal at the sides. Above 
this band a veil or cap of rich lace is worn, with appendages of the same 
metal dropping to the neck. The ears are adorned with showy pendants of 
gold and gems. The most grotesque form of this headgear is that adopted 
by the Texel Island women, consisting of a gold plate, with fripperies of 
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black lace, horns of black ribbon at the outer extremities of the eyebrows, 
and, upon the back of the head, “a brown edifice exactly like a small 
bronze coal-scuttle turned upside down.” Still another fancy is that of a 
skull-cap of gold or silver covering the upper and back part of the head, a 
gold band across the temples, and glittering spiral ornaments suspended 
from long pins projecting from the sides of the head. 

The Frisian women, whose complexion is singularly fair, and whose 
features are very lively and handsome, wear a close-fitting metal cap 
divided in the middle, and garnished at the sides with small disks elabo- 
rately chased. The skull-cap is very often made of gold, and never of any- 
thing less precious than silver. It has the effect of enhancing the beauty 
of the complexion, and with its lofty and elaborate crown of lace imparts 
dignity to the wearer. Leeuwarden, the ancient capital of the Frisians, is 
famous for its gold and silver work, and is said to contain no less than 
twenty-five establishments which either manufacture or trade in these 
peculiar coverings for the head. 

It is sometimes said that a Dutch peasant-girl carries her entire dowry 
upon her head and ears, the fact in many cases being that the costly tog- 
gery referred to has come to its possessor as an heirloom from her mother, 
to whom in turn it had been handed down through successive generations. 
Exhibitions of such ornaments are frequently made by jewelers, showing 
the difference between ancient workmanship and modern, which latter sel- 
dom gains anything by the comparison. 

The cultivation of flowers is a popular passion, and at the same time a 
profitable industry. The country about Haarlem furnishes the finest gar- 
dens in Europe with roots and bulbs, and is brilliant, in the flowering sea- 
son, with the myriad hues of blooming plants, grown by the acre. As 
long ago as the first half of the seventeenth century, floriculture became 
almost a craze in some of the Dutch provinces, and large fortunes were 
made by speculation in bulbs. Holland possesses some of the finest botan- 
ical gardens and horticultural schools in Europe, and claims to have done 
more to promote horticulture than any other country in the world. 

There is scarcely any leading department of industry, commerce, art, 
or science in which the modern Batavians have not achieved a marked suc- 
cess, and contributed materially to the welfare of mankind—scarcely any 
great historical movement in behalf of general progress and the spread of 
civilization in which they have not borne a prominent part. Their navi- 
gators were among the earliest and boldest, and have been among the 
most successful in enlarging the sphere of commercial enterprise and geo- 
graphical knowledge. Under the protection of their naval power, which 
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at the beginning of the seventeenth century was the most formidable on 
the seas, their commerce became the most widely extended in the world, 
and in spite of all rivalries yet continues to be world-wide. In the success 
and profit of colonial enterprise, they have distanced every other country 
except Great Britain, their present colonial dependencies embracing terri- 
tories inhabited by 25,000,000 people. By no means least among these 
enterprises was the part they performed in the settlement of the American 
colonies. Their feats of arms on land and sea have sustained the reputa- 
tion for valor of the original Batavians, the inflexible allies of Rome, who 
furnished the body-guard of the Roman emperors, and were declared by 
Tacitus to be the bravest of all the Germans. The extent of their contri- 
butions to scientific progress is indicated by Niebuhr’s remark that no 
locality in Europe is so memorable in the history of science as the Hall of 
the Senatus, in the University of Leyden. In many branches of productive 
industry, they have not only acquired great wealth, but have almost dis- 
tanced competition. To literature and statesmanship, they have contrib- 
uted a whole galaxy of illustrious names, and, strangest of all, in nothing 
have these steady-going, toiling, trading dwellers among the dunes and 
marshes more distinguished: themselves than in art. 

While these things have been accomplished in the past, things worthy 
of them are being done in the present. In education and thoroughness of 
information, the Dutch are quite abreast with the foremost of their con- 
temporaries, and their societies for the promotion of art, science, music, 
literature, and philanthropy, and for the discussion of all manner of useful 
subjects, have noend. These societies have invaluable auxiliaries in great 
public libraries, and museums of art, science, and history, enriched with the 
accumulations of centuries, drawn from all parts of the world. A society 
for promotion of the public welfare, having its headquarters in Amsterdam, 
and extending its operations throughout the kingdom, aims to establish 
schools, libraries, lecture bureaus, and reading-rooms, and to encourage 
various works of charity and mercy. This society now has three hundred 
and thirty departments, and numbers seventeen thousand members. 

Historically, commercially, socially, and in almost every other respect, 
Holland is epitomized in its chief commercial metropolis, Amsterdam is 
in various respects a phenomenal city. Said to be, for its population, the 
wealthiest in the world, there are certainly few others more interesting. 
Yet, but for the great dykes which hold back the waters of the sea, the 
ground upon which this richly-stored working hive of three hundred thou- 
sand people stands would be submerged to the depth of several feet. The 
whole city has been built upon wooden piles driven as deeply as possible 
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into the yielding mold, yet even this costly expedient has not prevented 
hundreds of buildings from being thrown out of their proper level. The 
piles have been attacked by wood-worms, and have often yielded to the 
superincumbent weight. A large grain warehouse built some years ago, 
immediately upon being filled literally sank down into the mud. 

The city is built in the form of a half moon, with its rectilineal side 
fronting on the muddy estuary of the Zuyder Zee, known as the Ij. It is 
crossed by six principal canals, which a multitude of smaller ones connect 
transversely like the threads of a spider’s web. The principal thorough- 
fares are waterways, as in Venice, but the city is in no other respect 
Venetian. Venice, like Amsterdam, was once the commercial mistress of 
the world, but Amsterdam has retained her commercial prosperity, while 
that of Venice has departed. In architecture, and in the quality of their 
art, the two cities are as wide apart as the poles. 

The sombre appearance given to the streets by the monotonous black 
lines of tall, peaked buildings, is much relieved by long rows of trees which 
grow luxuriantly on the banks of the canals. The multitudes of little 
islands into which the land surface of the city is partitioned by its water- 
ways are connected with one another by drawbridges. Being the central 
point in the national system of fortification, Amsterdam is covered on the 
land side by a ditch eighty feet wide, and a brick parapet with thirty 
bastions. In case of military necessity, the entire suburban territory lying 
outside of these lines may be laid under water. 

The best general view of Amsterdam and its environs is obtained from 
the tower of the City Hall, now known as the Royal Palace. From this 
elevation the eye takes in at one glance the entire web of streets, canals, 
and lines of peaked houses with their forked chimneys. Fronting all isthe 
Ij, with its great docks and forests of masts extending to the broad bay of 
the Zuyder Zee, the plane of whose waters is higher by several feet than 
that of the streets below. Outside the fortifications the city is encircled 
by a garden patchwork of green, gold, red, and scarlet, beyond which lies 
an indefinite extent of verdant meadow and polder-land, crossed by the 
silvery threads of numberless canals, and diversified with farm-houses and 
villages, countless windmills, and grazing herds of dappled cattle. East- 
ward are descried the spires of Utrecht; westward, beyond the great 
Haarlemmer Polder, rises the huge tower of St. Bavon, in Haarlem; 
northward are seen the glittering red roofs of Alkmaar and Zaandam; 
and beyond these, skirting the horizon, stretches the line of dome-shaped 
dunes thrown up by the winds and waves of the North Sea. 

The art of Holland centres chiefly at Amsterdam, but, like her com- 
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merce, its range and influence are world-wide. There is no important 
picture-gallery in Europe of which it is not an essential and conspicuous 
part. Rembrandt's marvels of chiaroscuro; Ruisdael’s deep forest-scenes 
and riotous Norwegian cascades; Adrian Van der Velde’s Claude-like land- 
scapes, with their astonishing perspectives ; the serene and poetic pastoral 
scenes of Hobbema, Both, Wynants, Berchem, Cuyp, Van Goyen, and 
Everdingen ; the wonderful cattle-pieces of Paul Potter; the exquisite 
battle and hunting scenes of Wouverman; the bold animal painting of 
Rubens’s apt scholar, Snyders; the superb marines of Backhuysen, Koek- 
koek, and Van der Velde the younger ; the unsurpassed poultry and still- 
life of Hondecoeter and Weenix ; the exquisite flower-pieces of the “ first 
of female painters,” Rachael Ruysch ; and the realistic genre of Jan Steen, 
Brauwer, Metsu, Mieris, Dou, Brueghel, Van Ostade, and Frans Hals—all 
these are known as well, and honored as highly, in London, Paris, Dresden, 
Munich, Vienna, Madrid, and Rome, as they are in Amsterdam or the 
Hague. Even hyperborean St. Petersburg has whole rooms full of Rem- 
brandt’s, Wouverman’s, and Cuyp’s, and Paul Potter is greater there than in 
England or, if possible, even than in Holland. The Dresden gallery has 
a large collection of the finest Vanderwerft’s, and a score of Rembrandt’s, 
including the magnificent Ganymede. Before relinquishing the Low 
Countries, the Spaniards took good care to enrich their capital with the 
treasures of Dutch art, of which the galleries of Florence and Rome have 
also managed to obtain a liberal share. 

In its physical aspects no country would seem to offer less incitement 
to thoughts or creations of the poetic and the ideal than the flat, sandy 
marshes of the Rhine delta. Yet how many of the common things of that 
commonplace region—that ignominious death-bed of a noble river—have 
the wizards of Dutch art transformed by their alchemies of color into 
things of perpetual living beauty! Seeing not, yet believing, with what 
potential fancy they have evoked from their dull polders the ideal truth of 
nature, and painted it fair as an Arcadian dream! An artist, said Dela- 
roche, must compel nature to pass through his intellect and his heart, and 
this the Dutch artists have done. “A dead tree, by Ruisdael, may touch 
the heart; a cow, by Paul Potter, may speak eloquently ; a kitchen, by 
Kalf, may contain a poem.” Cuyp, the Dutch Claude, painted interiors 
so captivating that his native country could not retain them ; Van der Neer 
reproduced nature with simple truth, and yet with such ideal beauty that 
he was called “ the poet of the night”; while Rembrandt, the “ greatest 
painter of the north,” changed reality into a “ supernatural vision.” 


The rise of art in the Netherlands began with the achievement of their 
Vor. XXII.—No. 1.—5 
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national independence. The same revolution which created a political 
Holland, says Quinet, created also Dutch art. But while the art of Holland 
derived its opportunity from her changed political life, its individuality 
sprang from an entirely different source. That source was the master 
mind of Rembrandt van Ryn. Born in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century—the century in which his country accomplished nearly all that has 
made her illustrious in art—this marvelous genius, like Claude Lorraine, 
was of lowly origin, self-taught, and within the self-created sphere of his 
activity without a rival. Tradition affirms that he was born and had his 
first studio in his father’s mill; that his name derives its suffix, Van Ryn, 
from this fact ; and that, from the effect of the single beam of light which 
streamed into the gloomy interior of the mill through its ventilator at the 
top, he obtained his first hints in the use of light and shadow. ; 
Amsterdam and the Hague are the best places to study Rembrandt. In 
Amsterdam, where he spent most of his life, we find his crowning master- 
piece miscalled the Might Watch, in which the magical possibilities of light 
and its contrasts are revealed as no other canvas ever revealed them. The 
subject of this picture is extremely simple—almost commonplace—but with 
such dramatic power of color and chiaroscuro is its action displayed as to 
produce one of the sublimest creations in art. A band of civilian muske- 
teers is seen issuing from its guild-house, led—as we learn from a list of 
names at the bottom of the picture—by the seignior of Purmerland, Cap- 
tain Frans Banning Cock. The moving musketeers are examining their 
weapons preparatory to action, their drummer is beating a call, and their 
ensign unfolds a standard displaying the escutcheon of the city. Two 
blonde-haired maidens—the foremost richly dressed and carrying a pistol— 
run after the leaders, but the figures are all self-possessed, and we observe 
no overwrought action or straining for effect. The foremost members of 
the party have reached the exit of the building, and so strong is the light 
which falls upon them through the ceiling windows that the shadow of the 
captain’s hand is thrown darkly upon the jerkin of his lieutenant. Behind 
this effulgence is a twilight interior, wherein the remaining figures are 
sharply individualized, even in the shadow. These are simple details, but, 
as portrayed by Rembrandt, they have more beauty and strength of 
expression than the wildest battle-scene which Salvator Rosa ever drew. 
In an adjoining room hangs another famous Rembrandt known as 
The Syndics, which contains little else than the portraits of five directors 
of the clothmakers’ guild and a servant. The directors, dressed in black, 
wear high, broad-brimmed hats and broad linen collars, and are seated at 
a red-covered table, except one, who stands in a listening attitude. The 
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figures all look toward the spectator, and so intense and vivid is their 
realism that the effect is almost startling. There is but little color in the 
picture, and no very strong light, but its chiaroscuro is managed with 
such consummate art that those sedate, undemonstrative figures produce 
a stronger impression than the most violent action. 

Van der Helst’s Banquet of the Civic Guard hangs in the same room 
with the Might Watch, with which it has been said to compare, like the 
Meyer Madonna with the Madonna di San Sisto. The strength, dignity, 
and calmness of Dutch character are admirably portrayed in this master- 
piece of Van der Helst’s, but its effect might have been improved if 
the artist had contracted his focus and limited his leading action to fewer 
figures. Rembrandt, it is plainly noticeable, is careful not to disperse his 
light over so large a surface or among so many objects. 

A striking example of the effect of concentration is seen in Hon- 
decoeter’s picture in this collection, known as 7he Floating Feather. 
Beside a pond, which is surrounded by rich vegetation, are grouped vari- 
ous fowls, including several kinds of geese and ducks, a crane, a pelican, 
and a flamingo, all superb in drawing and color. But the central object 
of the picture—the one which instantly fixes the attention—is a curled 
feather which swims on the smooth surface of the water, so buoyant, so 
salient, so natural, that we expect to see it move before some passing 
breeze. The fabled grapes of Zeuxis could hardly have been more perfect. 

Amsterdam possesses three public galleries of painting, the Hague 
two, and Rotterdam one. The Rotterdam gallery contains few works of 
conspicuous merit, and may be passed by without regret, but the Hague 
vies with Amsterdam inthe extent and merit of its accumulation of Dutch 
masterpieces. The bright particular gem of the Hague collection is Rem- 
brandt’s School of Anatomy, which a French critic has characterized as one 
of the few creations of men which are faultless and perfectly beautiful. 
We might further say of it that it is one of the few pictures in which we 
seem to see men think—which betrays the very process of their thoughts. 
It is thus described in Burger’s Musées de la Hollande : 

“This picture represents the celebrated anatomist Nicolaus Tulp, a 
friend and patron of Rembrandt, in a vaulted saloon, engaged in explain- 
ing the anatomy of the arm of acorpse. He wears a black cloak with a 
lace collar, and a broad-brimmed soft hat. With his half-raised left hand 
he makes a gesture of explanation, while with his right he is dissecting a 
sinew of the arm of his subject. The corpse lies on a table before him. 
To the right of Tulp is a group of five figures, and two other men are 
sitting at the table in front. These listeners are not students but mem- 
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bers of the guild of surgeons of Amsterdan [the picture was painted for 
that guild], as shown by a paper held by one of them. They are attend- 
ing to the lecture with very various expressions. They are all bare-headed, 
dressed in black, and with turned-over collars, except one, who still wears 
the old-fashioned, upright ruff. There are, perhaps, other persons present 
in the hall, as Tulp appears to be looking beyond the picture, as if about 
to address an audience not visible to the spectator; and it is here worthy 
of remark that Rembrandt’s compositions are never imprisoned in their 
frames, but convey an idea of a wide space beyond them. It is somewhat 
singular that the spectator seems hardly to notice the corpse lying before 
him at full length, the feet of which he can almost touch, although it is 
strongly lighted in contrast to the surrounding black garments, and most 
faithfully represents the peculiar hue of a dead body, leaving no doubt 
that it was painted from nature as well as the living heads. The admira- 
ble art of the composition consists in its power of riveting the attention 
to the living in the presence of death.” 

Two other Rembrandt’s in this collection—the Presentation in the 
Temple, and Susanna Entering the Bath—have also acquired celebrity, 
although they are quite eclipsed in the presence of the Anatomy. These 
pictures are small in comparison with their celebrated companion-piece, 
but the breadth of Rembrandt’s canvas is never great, and, as compared 
with that of Rubens, it is very moderate. The so-called “ Pearls of 
Rembrandt,” at Munich, are quite small, and the Rembrandt’s in the 
Florence, Vienna, Dresden, and Louvre galleries are none of them of more 
than ordinary dimensions. The Night Watch, which is largest of all, is 
of much less size than many of Rubens’s pictures. 

The madonnas, saints, and martyrs, which crowd the Italian muse- 
ums of painting, are conspicuous in those of Holland by their absence. 
Per contra, a crowd of Dutch painters have rushed to another—in some 
respects an opposite—extreme in their passion for gexre art. Jan Steen, 
the ablest of these, is liberally represented in the Amsterdam and Hague 
collections ; as are also Frans Hals, Metsu, Mieris, Dou, Brauwer, Van 
Ostade, and many others of that class. But, while much genius has been 
exhibited in this kind of art, it fails to satisfy the higher love of the 
beautiful, and we turn from it with a sense of relief to the Rembrandt’s, 
Vanderwerff’s, and Wouverman’s, and to such landscape gems as those of 
Ruisdael, Wynants, and Adrian Van der Velde. 
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LOST IN THE ICE 


ELISHA KENT KANE’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS 


“ We were at work cheerfully sewing away at the skins of some mocca- 
sins by the blaze of our lamps, when, toward midnight, we heard the noise 
of steps above, and the next minute Sontag, Ohlsen, and Petersen came 
down into the cabin. Their manner startled me even more than their 
unexpected appearance on board. They were swollen and haggard, and 
hardly able to speak. 

Their story was a fearful one. They had left their companions in the 
ice, risking their own lives to bring us the news. Brooks, Baker, Wilson, 
and Pierre were all lying frozen and disabled. Where? They could not 
tell: somewhere in among the hummocks to the north and east; it was 
drifting heavily round them when they parted. Irish Tom had stayed by 
to feed and care for the others ; but the chances were sorely against them, 
It was in vain to question them further. They had evidently traveled a 
great distance, for they were sinking with fatigue and hunger, and could 
hardly be rallied enough to tell us the direction in which they had come. 

My first impulse was to move on the instant with an uncumbered party: 
a rescue, to be effective or even hopeful, could not be too prompt. What 
pressed on my mind most was, where the sufferers were to be looked for 
among the drifts. Ohlsen seemed to have his faculties rather more at 
command than his associates, and I thought that he might assist us as a 
guide; but he was sinking with exhaustion, and if he went with us we 
must carry him, There was not a moment to be lost. While some were 
still busy with the new-comers and getting ready a hasty meal, others were 
rigging out the ‘ Little Willie’ with a buffalo cover, a small tent, and a 
package of pemmican; and, as soon as we could hurry through our arrange- 
ments, Ohlsen was strapped on in a fur bag, his legs wrapped in dog-skins 
and eider-down, and we were off upon the ice. Our party consisted of 
nine men and myself. We carried only the:clothes upon our backs. . . . 
It was not until we had traveled for sixteen hours that we began to lose 
our way. We knew that our lost companions must be somewhere in the 
area before us, within a radius of forty miles. Ohlsen, who had been for 
fifty hours without rest, fell asleep as soon as we began to move, and 
awoke now with unequivocal signs of mental disturbance. It became 
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evident that he had lost the bearings of the icebergs, which in form and 
color endlessly repeated themselves. 

Pushing ahead of the party, and clambering over some rugged ice-piles, 
I came to a long, level floe, which I thought might probably have attracted 
the eyes of weary men in circumstances like our own. . . . I gave 
orders to abandon the sledge, and disperse in search of footmarks. We 
raised our tent, placed our pemmican in cache, except a small allowance 
for each man to carry on his person; and poor Ohlsen, now just able to 
keep his legs, was liberated from his bag. The thermometer had fallen by 
this time to 49° 3, and the wind was setting in sharply from the north- 
west. It was out of the question to halt ; it required brisk exercise to 
keep us from freezing. I could not even melt ice for water; and, at these 
temperatures, any resort to snow for the purpose of allaying thirst was 
followed by bloody lips and tongue; it burnt like caustic. 

It was indispensable that we should move on, looking out for traces as 
we went. Yet when the men were ordered to spread themselves, so as 
to multiply the chances, though they all obeyed heartily, some painful 
impress of solitary danger, or perhaps it may have been the varying con- 
figuration of the ice-field, kept them closing up continually into a single 
group. The strange manner in which some of us were affected I now 
attribute as much to shattered nerves as to the direct influence of the 
cold. Men like McGary and Bonsall, who had stood out our severest 
marches, were seized with trembling fits and short breath; and, in spite of 
all my efforts to keep up an example of sound bearing, I fainted twice on 
the snow. 

We had been nearly eighteen hours out without water or food, when a 
new hope cheered us. I think it was Hans, our Esquimaux hunter, who 
thought he saw a broad sledge track. The drift had nearly effaced it, and 
we were some of us doubtful at first whether it was not one of those acci- 
dental rifts which the gales make in the surface snow. But as we traced it 
on to the deep snow among the hummocks, we were led to footsteps, and, 
following these with religious care, we at last came in sight of a small 
American flag fluttering from a hummock, and lower down a little Masonic 
banner hanging from a tent-pole hardly above the drift. It was the camp 
of our disabled comrades. We reached it after an unbroken march of 
twenty-one hours. 

The little tent was nearly covered. I was not among the first to come 
up, but when I reached the tent-curtain the men were standing in silent 
file on each side of it. With more kindness and delicacy of feeling than is 
often supposed to belong to sailors, but which is almost characteristic, they 
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intimated their wish that I should go in alone. As I crawled in, and, com- 
ing upon the darkness, heard before me the burst of welcome gladness that 
came from the four poor fellows stretched on their backs, and then for 
the first time the cheer outside, my weakness and my gratitude together 
almost overcame me. ‘They had expected me; they were sure I would 
come!’ 

We were now fifteen souls; the thermometer seventy-five degrees below 
the freezing point; and our sole accommodation a hut barely able to con- 
tain eight persons. More than half our party were obliged to keep from 
freezing by walking outside while the others slept. We could not halt long. 
Each of us took a turn of two hours’ sleep, and we prepared for our 
homeward march. 

We took nothing but the tent, furs to protect the rescued party, 
and food for a journey of fifty hours—everything else was abandoned. 
Two large buffalo-bags, each made of four skins, were doubled up so as 
to form a sort of sack, lined on each side with fur, closed at the bottom 
but open at the top. This was laid on the sledge, the tent smoothly 
folded serving as a floor. The sick, with their limbs sewed up carefully 
in reindeer-skins, were placed upon the bed of buffalo-robes, in a half- 
reclining posture; other skins and blanket-bags were thrown above them, 
and the whole litter was lashed together so as to allow but a single 
opening opposite the mouth for breathing. This necessary work cost us 
a great deal of time and effort, but it was essential to the lives of the 
sufferers. It was completed at last, however, all hands stood round, and, 
after repeating a short prayer, we set out on our retreat. Our march for 
the first six hours was very cheering. We made by vigorous pulls and 
lifts nearly a mile an hour, and reached the new floes before we were 
absolutely weary. Our sledge sustained the trial admirably. Ohlsen, 
restored by hope, walked steadily at the leading belt of the sledge-lines ; 
and I began to feel certain of reaching our half-way station of the day 
before, where we had left our tent. But we were still nine miles from it, 
when, almost without premonition, we all became aware of an alarming 
failure of our energies. An immediate halt could not be avoided, and we 
pitched our tent with much difficulty.”"—Fxtract from Stedman's Library 
of American Literature, Vol. VII. 





MINOR TOPICS 
HONORABLE ROBERT C. WINTHROP 
HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATED 
(Tribute from Mr. Daniel Goodwin) 


When Thomas Lindall Winthrop married Elizabeth Bowdoin Temple at Bos- 
ton, in July, 1786, the wedding brought together in one ancestral tree a very rare 
and remarkable union of families-—the most rare and remarkable I have ever yet 
examined. Enumerating his American ancestry alone, Robert C. Winthrop, the 
offspring of that union, is descended from two Governors Winthrop ; from Chief 
Justice Waite Winthrop ; from Governors Thomas and Joseph Dudley ; from Gov- 
ernor James Bowdoin of Huguenot blood ; from the Hon. John Erving, one of the 
king’s council before the Revolution ; from the Hon. Edward Tyng, one of the 
king’s council in 1687 ; from the Hon. Simon Lynde, the father and grandfather 
of two chief justices ; from Francis Brown, the ancestor also of Justice Joseph 
Story. His mother’s father was Sir John Temple, the friend of Franklin and son- 
in-law of Governor Bowdoin. Nearly all his male ancestors had graduated at 
Harvard for generations. His father was of the class of 1780. When Mr. Win- 
throp entered Harvard in 1823, the country was fairly started on the up grade in 
letters and learning, and among his college-mates were numbers who have contrib- 
uted to the peerless position occupied by the country to-day. 

He graduated at nineteen, the third in a class of fifty-three, and with a com- 
mencement oration that was soon copied into the school-books as a model of Eng- 
lish eloquence, he showed from the very start that his family, wealth, and distinction 
were not crutches to be leaned on, but that he had inherited the glorious aspiration 
to toil and labor for the good of mankind. Coming upon the historic stage with 
the widest range of distinguished ancestors, he was fortunate in the time and place 
of his advent. He was born in Boston May 12, 1809. He attended the Latin 
school, and won the Franklin medal, and a gold medal for a Latin poem. After 
graduating at Harvard he studied law under Daniel Webster, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1831. In 1833, in behalf of the young men of Boston, he made the wel- 
coming speech to Henry Clay at the Tremont. In 1834 he was elected to the 
Massachusetts house, and in 1835 made a speech remarkable for its eloquence, its 
fire, its lofty spirit of liberality and justice in favor of compensating the Catholics 
for the destruction of the Ursuline convent in Charlestown by a mob. He was 
captain of the Boston Light Infantry, lieutenant of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, and on the staff of three successive governors. 

In 1839 Mr. Winthrop’s reputation outgrew its local celebrity, and he delivered 
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an address in New York on “ The Pilgrim Fathers.” He had then been a member of 
the Massachusetts legislature for five years, and had the honor of being elected its 
speaker at an earlier age than any one before or since. In1840 the name and fame 
of Mr. Winthrop became the property of the nation, when he went into the campaign 
with General Harrison and was elected to congress from Boston. He was re-elected 
from Boston for ten successive years, and in 1850 was appointed United States 
senator to fill the position vacated by Daniel Webster, who went into President 
Fillmore’s cabinet. In 1847 he was elected speaker of the house, in which position 
he was eminently successful. In 1841 he made an elaborate speech on the tariff, 
in favor of protection to American labor and manufactures, and in 1843 he sub- 
mitted, in behalf of the committee of commerce, strong resolutions against the 
imprisonment of free colored seamen from vessels touching at ports in the southern 
States. 

It was while Mr. Winthrop was speaker of the house in 1848 that he was 
selected to pronounce the oration when the corner-stone of the Washington monu- 
ment was laid. It was a matter of thought, discussion, and anxiety as to who 
should give expression to a nation’s reverence for its greatest and most representa- 
tive character and hero. The choice fell almost by accident upon a young man 
less than forty years of age. Most eloquently did the young orator fulfill his task, 
and when, after thirty-seven years of labor and trial, these United States had, 
through the convulsions of civil war, become fused into a compact and solidified 
country, and finished the grandest monument ever erected by a nation in honor of a 
single man, there was among our forty millions of people no doubt or discussion as 
to who should pronounce the words, “It is finished.’’ Without distinction of 
party or locality, of creed or color, both North and South, East and West, moved 
by a common impulse, pronounced the name of Robert C. Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Since 1852 Mr. Winthrop has refused all political candidacies and appointments, 
and has devoted himself to literature, philosophy, and philanthropy. He has been a 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society for fifty years, and was its president 
from 1855 to 1885. He has also been for forty years an active member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and president of the Boston Provident 
Association for twenty-five years. For fifty-four years he has been a member of 
the vestry of Trinity Church, and is president of the Massachusetts Bible Society. 
But his chief service in this line has been as chairman of the board of trustees of 
the great Peabody fund, in which work he has been engaged since 1867. 

Mr. Winthrop has delivered more than one hundred and forty public eulogies 
of greater or less length, and of hundreds more he has spoken with praise, most of 
them being his personal friends. His eulogies have been truly historic, and the 
salient points of his subjects have been skillfully formulated and presented. Of 
them all, his tributes to Washington, to Franklin, to Henry Clay, and Daniel Web- 
ster are pre-eminent. 





MINOR TOPICS 
COLONEL WILLIAM S. SMITH OF THE REVOLUTION 
(Extracted from a sketch by M. D. Raymond) 


Prominent in the throng that filled up with becoming pomp and circumstance 
the great occasion of a hundred years ago, occupying a position of command and 
honor in the cavalcade that gave ¢/at to the inauguration of Washington as the 
first President of the Republic, was Colonel William Stephens Smith, who had been 
a gallant soldier in the Revolutionary struggle, and had but recently returned from 
a mission abroad, in which he had distinguished himself, and where he had married 
the only daughter of John Adams, the Vice-President in the new government. He 
was born in the city of New York, November 8, 1755, and was the eldest of a 
family of four sons and six daughters, the children of John Smith and Margaret 
Stephens, who were married July 21, 1754. 

One of his sisters, Sarah Smith, married Charles Adams, son of Vice-President 
John Adams, and left two daughters, of whom Abigail Smith Adams became the 
wife of Alexander Bryan Johnson, late of Utica, and was the mother of the late 
Judge A.S. Johnson of that city, of Mrs. Sarah Lynch, also of Utica, and of 
William C. Johnson, of Newburyport, Massachusetts, who married a granddaughter 
of John Quincy Adams. 

Colonel Smith was graduated from Princeton college in 1774, at the age of 
nineteen, and entered upon the study of law with Samuel Jones of New York ; but, 
like many another American youth, he was all aglow with patriotism, and at the out- 
break of the Revolution enlisted in the patriot cause. The following testimonial 
given him by Washington, dated June 24, 1782, contains a résumé of his honor- 
able record as a soldier, and is worth a whole volume of common praise: “ Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. Smith entered the services of the United States at the commence- 
ment of the present war. In August, 1776, he was appointed aid-de-camp to 
Major-General Sullivan, with the rank of major in the army. On the rst of 
January, 1777, he was promoted to be a lieutenant-colonel in one of the additional 
battalions raised by the commonwealth of Massachusetts ; after which he had the 
honor of serving as inspector and adjutant-general to the corps of light infantry 
under the command of Major-General the Marquis de la Fayette, in the cam- 
paign of 1780; and in the month of July, 1781, he was appointed aid-de-camp to 
the commander-in-chief of the American armies—in all which military stations 
he behaved with great fidelity, bravery, and good conduct. During the course of 
service Colonel Smith has had many opportunities of signalizing himself by his 
gallantry, intelligence, and professional knowledge, in the several battles, enter- 
prises, and sieges at which he has been present, particularly in the actions on Long 
Island and Harlem Heights ; at the siege of Newport ; in the expedition under the 
order of Major-General Sullivan against the savages ; in the battle of Springfield, 
where he commanded a regiment ; the successful siege of York in Virginia, where 
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the army of Lord Cornwallis surrendered prisoners-of-war, and on many other 
important occasions. In consequence of which he hath merited my approbation 
and this testimony of his being a brave and valuable officer. 

Given under my hand and seal, at the headquarters of the American Army, 


24th of June, 1782. G. WASHINGTON.” 


Soon after the close of the war Smith was appointed secretary of legation to 
England, by the votes of thirty-six out of thirty-seven senators present in con- 
gress, and in 1784 went abroad; and while there, besides attending to his 
duties at the court of St. James, he officially visited the Spanish court at Lis- 
bon, arranging the business committed to his care in a manner highly satisfac- 
tory to the government. He also made quite a tour of Europe, being every- 
where received with honor. While at London he met Abigail Adams, the 
only and accomplished daughter of John Adams, then minister plenipotentiary 
to Great Britain, and that followed which has often happened before, in song 
and story, to the brave and fair. After a courtship of some two years, his 
marriage with Miss Adams was duly celebrated at London, June 12, 1786, the 
Bishop of St. Asaph officiating. He returned in 1788, though he afterwards 
revisited Europe on business and pleasure. Mrs. John Adams, writing to her 
sister, Mrs. Cranch, in 1786, just prior to the wedding of her daughter, says of 
Colonel Smith : “ Your niece is engaged to a gentleman worthy of her ; one whom 
you will be proud to take by the hand and own asa nephew. With regard to his 
person, he is tall, slender, and a good figure, a complexion naturally dark, but made 
still more so by seven years’ service in the field. He appears a gentleman in every 
thought, word, and action.” He was one of the originators of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, was secretary of the New York division in 1790, vice-president in 1794, 
and president of the society 1795-7. On the 26th of September, 1789, Washing- 
ton, then President, appointed him United States marshal of the district of New 
York, and afterwards supervisor of the revenue. On June 24, 1800, President 
John Adams appointed him surveyor of the port of New York. 

Colonel Smith lived for many years in the town of Eastchester, Westchester 
County, where he owned considerable landed estate, it being the Vincent place of 
the Revolution, and now called the Halsey place. A map of Eastchester in 1797 
shows the location of Colonel Smith’s residence. The records show that he and 
his wife Abigail disposed of their property there to Robert Ross of New York, by 
deed dated January 6, 1811, the consideration being $8,500, although they had, in 
1807 or 1808, removed to Lebanon, New York, where he owned a large tract of 
land. Prior to this time, and while Colonel Smith was abroad, he had interested 
some foreign capitalists, including Lord Pinckney of England, and the King of 
Hanover, in a trust or syndicate, of which he was the American representative, for 
the purchase of large tracts of land in this State. This resulted in his buying six 
of the twenty townships “surveyed by the surveyor-general, pursuant to an act 
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passed February 25, 1789,”’ being 150,000 acres ; and also another plot of 120,000 
acres, at three shillings and three pence per acre, the land all being in the present 
counties of Madison and Chenango, including the town of Lebanon. 

The children of Colonel Smith were, William Steuben, John Adams, and Caro- 
line Amelia who married John Peter De Windt of Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, son of 
John De Windt of New York, an old and honorable family who inherited a large 
estate. The eldest son, William Steuben, married Catharine Johnson, and died 
childless at Newburgh in 1850. John Adams Smith was a lawyer, and unmarried. 
Caroline Amelia (Mrs. De Windt) lived at Fishkill, and had eight children, of whom 
five are living—Mrs. Monell, widow of Judge Monell, and formerly Mrs. A. J. 
Downing ; Mrs. Clarence Cook, and Mr. Arthur De Windt, all of Fishkill ; Mrs. 
C. P. Cranch, of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; and Mrs. Gabriel Furman, of East 
Orange, New Jersey. Mr. Arthur De Windt served with distinction in the late war 
for the Union, holding a commission as captain in the 128th N. Y. V. The De 
Windts are patriotic, cultured people, and it is enough to say that they are worthy 
of their distinguished ancestry. Mrs. De Windt (only daughter of Colonel Smith) 
was lost in that terrible tragedy, the burning of the steamboat Henry Clay, which 
occurred on the Hudson, near Yonkers, July 28, 1852. Her son-in-law, Andrew 
Jackson Downing, the noted landscape artist, also lost his life in that catas- 
trophe. Mrs. Downing, who was on board, was among the saved. The portrait 
of Mrs. De Windt shows her a beautiful woman, with a striking resemblance to her 
mother. She was a lady of literary taste, and a choice little volume by her, pub- 
lished in 1841, entitled, Journal and Correspondence of Miss Adams, contains a 
memoir of Colonel Smith which has much aided in the preparation of this sketch. 


A RELIC OF WASHINGTON’S SADDLE 


O Time, what value thou dost give a thing 
Which in itself hath no or little worth— 
A lock of hair, or tiny wedding-ring, 
Outweighs with some the richest mines of earth. 


Each day and year lends something to the charm, 
That love will never cease to keep in store, 
And which the rolling ages cannot harm, 
That only make its sacred value more. 


A saddle bore our hero Washington 
Through all his many martial cavalcades, 
And when the soldier’s mighty work was done, 
He left as relics bright its housing braids. 
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My precious wife received a valued bit— 
A gift to her from one to him akin ; 

A letter, too, of his, enhancing it, 
With many proofs of manly wit within. 


Upon that saddle firm he led his men, 
As on to Indian wars he made his way, 

And from it searched with deep and keenest ken, 
For wily foes who oft in ambush lay. 


It held him safe through every bloody train ; 
Though horses two or more beneath him fell, 

And bullets four had pierced his coat in vain, 
He had, with thanks, of safety great to tell. 


At constant risk he rode to lead the van, 

Through many years, against his country’s foes ; 
And on his saddle sat to pray and plan, 

How best to rescue it from bitter woes. 


O saddle, who commissioned thee to save 
The grand heroic man of destiny, 


Till he had crowned his nation free and brave, 
And taught the world to honor liberty ! 


For this great service all will honor thee, 
And with his name will keep thy worth in store ; 
A relic dear to fame and memory, 
Till earthly fame and greatness be no more. 
J. R. BARNES 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 
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FIsHING CUSTOMS OF THE OMAHA IN- 
DIANS—Before the advent of the white 
man the Omahas used to fish two ways. 
Sometimes they made wooden darts by 
sharpening long sticks at one end, and 
with these they speared the fish. When 
the fish appeared on the surface of the 
water they used to shoot them with a 
certain kind of arrow, which they also 
used for killing deer and small game. 
No arrowheads were used. They cut 
the ends of the shafts to points; then 
about four inches of the end of each 
arrow, next the point, was held close to 
a fire, and it was turned round and round 
till it was hardened by the heat. With 
or since the coming of the whites, the 
Omahas have learned to make fishing- 
lines of twisted horse-hair, and these last 
They never use sinkers 


a long time. 
and floats, or resort to poison for secur- 
ing the fish. 


Lewis DuRAND 
DENVER, COL. 


THE FRENCH MINISTER ON WASHING- 
TON—At a dinner given by ex-Controller 
John Jay Knox in honor of Attorney- 
General Miller and Assistant-Treasurer 
Ellis H. Roberts, the evening before 
the Washington centennial celebration, 
Mr. Knox, in introducing his distin- 
guished guests, said : 

“One hundred years ago (to-night) 
Louis XVI. was king of France. During 
his reign he rendered valuable service 
to this country in time of need. Large 
loans were made at low rates of interest, 
and eight ships were employed in trans- 
porting precious cargoes to our shores. 
The city of Louisville, which was first 


organized by an act of the Virginia leg- 
islature in 1775, received its name in 
honor of the king who was then aiding 
with his troops our struggle for American 
independence. His minister, Moustier, 
was present at the inauguration of George 
Washington, which we celebrate to-mor- 
row, and wrote home to the king his 
impressions of our first president. Noth- 
ing in the archives of the government 
can more fully confirm the national idea 
of Washington, than a single paragraph 
contained in his letter to the king : 

‘Everyone, without exception,’ so 
reports the French minister to his gov- 
ernment, ‘ appears penetrated with ven- 
eration for the illustrious chief of the 
republic ; the humblest was proud of the 
virtues of the man who was to govern 
him. Tears of joy were seen to flow in 
the halls of the senate, in the church, 
and even in the street, and no sovereign 
ever reigned more completely in the 
hearts of his subjects than Washington 
in the hearts of his fellow citizens. 
Nature, which had given him the power 
to govern, distinguished him from all 
others by his appearance ; he had at 
once the soul, the look, and the figure of 
a hero; he never appeared embarrassed 
at homage rendered him, and in his 
manners he had the advantage of joining 
dignity to great simplicity.’ ” 


AMERICAN POSSIBILITIES — Charles 
Dudley Warner says: “If the human 
race ever had a chance tocome to some- 
thing fine and noble it is here in America, 
where development is so free, so little 
hindered, and where state communities 
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have had opportunity to evolve so freely 
their peculiar character. Something fine, 
I say, ought to be expected in the min- 
gling of so many races—great races—dif- 
fering in fibre and in temperament, some 
supetior outcome in music, painting, 
sculpture, literature, in a clearer philoso- 
phy of life, in a better conception of 
what man should be. Of course this 
will not come about—quite the reverse 
will come about—if the university is not 
considered as important as the factory, 
and the ability to appreciate the best 
piece of literature is not rated so highly 
as the smartness which can run a ward 
caucus or make money by adroit means. 
The Brooklyn bridge impresses one as 
almost as much a wonder as the great 
pyramid, yet neither is as valuable to 
the world as the Iliad. Socrates would 
probably stand in amaze in Chicago to 


see seven pigs killed in a minute, but 
doubtless he would put a few questions 
as to the great progress in civilization 
which would make this achievement seem 
small compared with the writing of An- 
tigone.” 


AN ANCIENT BIBLE—Soon after the 
battle of Trenton (December, 1776) a 
soldier of Washington’s army picked up 
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in a street of that town a copy of the 
Holy Bible, which had been seriously 
scorched, evidently in the burning of 
one of the dwellings. The leather cover 
was much contracted by the heat, though 
the book itself was in fair condition. 
The finder was on his way to a liquor- 
dealer to sell the volume for a “glass 
of grog,” when a fellow-soldier, George 
Waggoner, protested against such abuse 
of the Word of God, and, to prevent it, 
offered the man in cash the price of the 
drink, which was accepted. The pur- 
chaser took the book home with him, 
and it was retained in his family for some 
thirty years, when it passed to a son, 
Israel Waggoner, who went to Ohio in 
1811, and from him to one of his sons, 
Clark Waggoner, now of Toledo, Ohio, 
who has it in substantially its condition 
when found, one hundred and thirteen 
years ago. 

The volume bears, as nearly as can be 
made out, the following entries in writ- 
ing, to wit : 

“Nathan Simpson, born June 
1746.” 

“ David Laler, June 30, 1747.” 

“ Hugh Bain, born in the year of our 
Lord 1758.” CLARK WAGGONER 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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LoG-BooK—Who was the purchaser 
of Commodore Thomas Truxteen’s log- 
book at Washington? Where can it be 
seen ? M. 


AUTHOR OF PAMPHLET — £daitor 
Magazine American History: 1 have 
in my possession a pamphlet bearing 


the following title: “An | Examina- 
tion | of | The various charges exhibited 
Against | Aaron Burr Esq. | Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States | and | A 
Development | of the | Characters and 
views | of his | Political Opponents | By 
Aristides | . 

I am not of the number of those 
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men who are perpetually troubling and 
disturbing you ; I hold not any office of 
trust or of administration in the state ; 
I therefore come forward with confi- 
dence and denounce transactions and 
crimes like these. 

Philadelphia | Printed for the Au- 
thor | 1803.” ; 

This pamphlet is largely devoted to a 
bitter attack on the Clinton family, as 
well as to a defense of Burr. Can any 
of your readers furnish any information 
as to its author ? 

WILLIAM S. PELLETREAU 


THE FAIR MAID OF KENT—There 
exists a tradition that Deputy-Governor 
Francis Willoughby, an early settler of 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, descended 
from “The Fair Maid of Kent.” His 
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father, Colonel William Willoughby, 
born about 1588, commissioner of the 
royal navy stationed at Portsmouth, 
England, 1648-’49, was from Kent. Can 
any connection be traced between any 
line of the Willoughbys and the de- 
scendants of “ The Fair Maid of Kent ” 
(Joan, daughter of Edmond Plantage- 
net, earl of Kent, by her marriages to 
Thomas Holland, earl of Kent, or Ed- 
ward the Black Prince) ? 

What ladies shared the captivity of 
Queen Elizabeth? Were any of them 
connected with the Willoughby family 
except Margaret, sister to Sir Francis 
Willoughby, who married Sir Matthew 
Arundel? Replies are needed immedi- 
ately for a forthcoming genealogical 
work. Address 

Mrs. EDWARD E. SALISBURY 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE LAST SURVIVING SOLDIER OF 
THE REVOLUTION [xxi. 521]—Zditor 
Magazine American History: The 
town of York, Maine, claims the honor 
of furnishing the last surviving soldier 
of the Revolution, who, it is said, died 
May 2, 1866. But there was a soldier 
of the Revolution living until three years 
later, the last surviving pensioner of the 


United States Government. It was Sam- 
ue] Downing, who died near Amsterdam, 
New York, February 18, 1867. He used 
to reside in Saratoga county, and when 
he has been at Saratoga springs I have 
seen him. A trustworthy sketch of him 
appears in Appletons’ Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Biography. Ws. L. STONE 


JERSEY City, N. J. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
At the stated meeting held on Tuesday 
evening, June 4, Hon. John A. King 
presiding, the Librarian’s report called 
espécial attention to a donation by George 
Clinton McKesson of a collection of 
manuscripts, mainly the office papers of 
Egbert and Robert Benson. 

Mr. Edward F. de Lancey, the domes- 
tic corresponding secretary, read a paper 
of great interest on “The Methods and 
Characteristics of the Administration of 
Washington.” 

The society adjourned to meet the 
first Tuesday in October next. 


THE CONNECTICUT HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETY held its annual meeting on the even- 
ing of May 29, at its rooms in the Ath- 


enzum building at Hartford, with the 
largest attendance ever seen on such 
an occasion. The reports were read and 
officers elected for the ensuing year. 

Dr. Trumbull, who has been in the 
service of the society for over forty 
years, and its president for twenty-six, 
declined re-election. A committee was 
appointed to draught suitable resolutions, 
in view of his retirement and the high 
character of his services. Hon. Robbins 
Battell was elected president in his stead ; 
vice-presidents, John W. Stedman of 
Hartford, Franklin B. Dexter of New 
Haven, John P.C. Mather of New Lon- 
don, Louis N. Middlebrook of Bridge- 
port, James Phelps of Essex, Dwight 
Loomis of Rockville, Charles B. Andrews 
of Litchfield; treasurer, Jonathan F. 
Morris; recording secretary, Frank B. 


Gay ; corresponding secretary, Charles 
Vor. XXII.—No. 1.—6 


J. Hoadly. Mr. Gay was reappointed 
librarian, and Roland Swift auditor. 

Arrangements were effected for a field- 
day excursion to Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts, to take place on the 4th of June, 
in accordance with a resolution of the 
society to hold one of its meetings every 
year at some spot of historic interest 
outside of the city. 

The raid was accordingly made on the 
lovely old town on the western side of 
the Connecticut, at the appointed time, 
a town that was the scene of two of 
the most frightful Indian butcheries 
in United States history—one in King 
Philip’s war, the other the result of the 
attempt of the Canadian Governor Vau- 
dreuil, early in the eighteenth century, 
to avert Indian warfare from Canada by 
turning its bloody torrent against the 
English colonies, headed by a French fa- 
natic and reinforced by French soldiers 
and arms. At South Deerfield the his- 
toric party was met by Hon. George Shel- 
don, president of the Pocumtuck Valley 
Memorial Association, and proceeded in 
carriages to the various points of inter- 
est, such as the scenes of the “ Bloody 
Brook” massacre of 1675, and the “ Bears’ 
Fight ” of 1695, and to the centre of Old 
Deerfield, the site of the stockade which 
was surprised by the French and Indians 
in the winter of 1704, killing and capt- 
uring its inhabitants without mercy. 
Many historic houses were visited, and 
lastly, but not leastly, Memorial Hall, 
which astonished the visitors, for here 
they found in this quiet, sleepy country 
village a large three-story brick building, 
itself historic, being the old Deerfield 
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academy chartered by Governor Samuel 
Adams in 1797-'98, filled from floor to 
attic roof with perhaps the best arranged 
collection of a purely local antiquarian 
character in New England, if not in the 
whole country. It is a wonderfully 
varied, curious, intensely and often 
thrillingly interesting museum of souve- 
nirs of every sort of old colonial life— 
and death! The Indian room is per- 
haps the most absorbing. In the centre 
is fixed, in a frame, a door—which was 
hacked by Indian hatchets and riddled 
with Indian bullets till through a hole 
thus made a fatal bullet was fired into 
the throat of the wife of Ensign Shel- 
don rising from bed in a neighboring 
room—the bullet itself and specimens of 
hatchets, bayonets and knives are hung 
around, and the room is full of Indian 
weapons, exainples of their stone and iron 
implements. Elsewhere are groups of 
old spinning-wheels and flax-wheels ; of 
sconces and candlesticks, cranes and 
pots, and all the household ware of old 
times ; an old library; a beautiful old 
corner cupboard of blue china ; a harp- 
sichord and a pipe organ ; a cabinet of 
quilted and embroidered work ; memo- 
rial tablets of those who fell in the awful 
massacre inside the stockade, or were 
slaughtered or died of starvation on the 
even more terrible retreat through the 
snows to Canada. 

The society held a meeting in one of 
the rooms of Memorial Hall. A poem 
was read by Judge Adams, and short 
addresses were made. The party then 
returned to Hartford. 


THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
On the evening of May 15, a special 
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meeting of this society was held, on 
which occasion Mr. A. A. Graham, sec- 
retary of the Ohio Archeological and 
Historical Society, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Early Northwestern His- 
tory.” Maps were exhibited showing 
outlines of the northwest, and explain- 
ing the course pursued by the early 
French discoverers, and the forts they 
constructed along the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers. The lecturer also traced 
the pioneer movements from the eastern 
states, and threw upon the canvas pict- 
ures of the early settlements of forts, 
and of the men who were prominent in 
the history of Ohio. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the 
widow of the late Hon. Roscoe Conk- 
ling, for a portion of Mr. Conkling’s 
library which she has generously do- 
nated to the society. A number of resi- 
dent members were elected ; and W. D. 
Tisdale, Dr. E. C. Mann, and Professor 
B. S. Terry of Madison University, were 
elected corresponding members. 


TARRYTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
On the evening of April 30, the anni- 
versary of the inauguration of Washing- 
ton as President of the United States, a 
historical society was formally organized 
in the village of Tarrytown, with Dr. R. 
B. Coutant president, and James T. Law 
secretary. This society, which is duly 
incorporated under the laws of the state 
of New York, is called the Tarrytown 
Historical Society. Its object is to 
make a collection of books, manuscripts, 
pictures, historic remains, and various 
other memorials bearing upon local and 
national history, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the same, promoting public inter- 
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est in the history of the country, and 
under proper rule and regulations mak- 
ing the collection available to the public. 

It is the intention of the society to pub- 
lish from time to time rare and curious 
manuscripts, and interesting accounts of 
the history and traditions of Tarrytown 
and its vicinity. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY, at its meeting on the 14th of 
May, General Horatio Rogers in the 
chair, listened to a paper on the “ Curi- 
osities of Historical Portraiture” from 
Hon. William J. Hoppin, ex-secretary 
of the American legation in London. 
Among the many illustrations of his 
theme Mr. Hoppin cited instances where 
the artists in the past ages introduced 
portraits of themselves and their friends 
in sacred mythological or historical sub- 
jects. He afterward mentioned cases 
where the portrait of one man was used 
in making the picture of another, and 
when one man had actually sat for the 
likeness of another long since dead. He 
alluded to the portrait of Charles the First, 
by Van Dyck, lately purchased by the 
British Government, as a curiosity of por- 
traiture, not only on account of its artistic 
merit, but of the immense price which was 
paid for it. He spoke of the fact that the 
accuracy of Van Dyck’s portraits of the 
king was tested by a comparison with the 
monarch’s remains exhumed in 1813, and 
quoted other instances where posthumous 
studies had been or might have been made 
for artistic purposes. 


THE MINISINK VALLEY HISTORICAL 
society held an interesting nieeting 
on the 28th of May, the president, Rev. 


‘ 
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S. W. Mills, D.D., presiding. The paper 
of the evening was read by Rev. A. A. 
Haines of Hamburg, New Jersey, which 
gave at length the early history of the 
Wellings of Warwick, showing the an- 
cestry of Colonel John Hathorn, the 
subject of the paper, who was a soldier 
and patriot of the Revolution, born in 
Delaware in 1749. He was appointed 
colonel of a regiment of Orange militia 
in 1775, and his career was one of un- 
usual interest. 


THE LINNAAN SOCIETY met April 6, 
Vice-President Dr. J. S. Stahr occupy- 
ing the chair. The donations to the 
museum consisted of an iron candlestick 
and an odd-shaped corn-sheller, both of 
the last century, donated by Mr. William 
Roeting of Elizabethtown. An _ edi- 
tion of Pope’s Dunciad, printed in 1769, 
was donated by Dr.S.S. Rathvon. John 
K. Small donated sixty-one specimens of 
plants to the county herbarium. The 
donations to the library consisted of the 
transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society and also of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, current numbers of the 
U. S. Patent Office Gazette, odd num- 
bers of magazines, prospectuses, etc. 
Mrs. A. F. Eby filed a list of corrections 
in Mr. Small’s list as read at the January 
meeting, and also reported seven new 
plants as having been found by her in 
the county. It was reported that the 
county herbarium had been rearranged 
and the specimens poisoned by Mr. J. K. 
Small, and a vote of thanks was tendered 
him for his labor. After the transaction 
of some miscellaneous business the so- 
ciety adjourned to meet on Saturday, 
May 25, at 2.30 P.M. 
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It is an interesting description of Thoreau, by William Ellery Channing, that has 
caught Mr. Stedman’s eye to perpetuate in his Literature of the Republic. ‘in height, 
he was about the average; in his build, spare, with limbs that were rather longer than 
usual, or of which he made a longer use. His face once seen could not be forgotten. 
The features were quite marked ; the nose aquiline or very Roman, like one of the por- 
traits of Caesar (more like a beak, as was said); large, overhanging brows above the 
deepest-set blue eyes that could be seen, in certain lights, and in others gray—eyes 
expressive of all shades of feeling, but never weak or near-sighted ; the forehead not 
usually broad or high, full of concentrated energy and purpose ; the mouth with promi- 
nent lips, pursed up with meaning and thought when silent, and giving out when open a 
stream of the most varied and unusual and instructive sayings. His hair was a dark 
brown, exceedingly abundant, fine and soft; and for several years he wore a comely 
beard. His whole figure had an active earnestness, as if he had no moment to waste. 
The clenched hand betokened purpose. In walking he made a short cut if he could, and 
when sitting in the shade or by the wall-side seemed merely the clearer to look forward 
into the next piece of activity. Even in the boat he had a wary, transitory air, his eyes on 
the outlook— perhaps there might be ducks, or the Blondin turtle, or an otter, or a spar- 


row. 


Channing further speaks of Thoreau as a “ piain man in his features and dress, one 
who could not be mistaken. This kind of plainness is not out of keeping with beauty. 
He sometimes went so far as homeliness, which again, even if there be a prejudice against 
it, shines out at times beyond a vulgar sense. No person was easier misapplied by the 
cultivated class than Thoreau. Singular traits run through his writing. His sentences 
will bear study ; meanings not detected at the first glance, subtle hints which the writer 
himself may not have foreseen, appear. It is a good English style, growing out of choice 
reading and familiarity with the classic writers, with the originality adding a piquant 
humor and unstudied felicities of diction. He was not in the least degree an imitator of 
any writer, old or new, and with little of his times or their opinions in his books. No 
matter where he might have lived or under what circumstances, he would have been a 
writer; he was made for this by all his tendencies of mind and temperament; a writer 
because a thinker and even a philosopher, a lover of wisdom.” 


There is so much written at this time about literature and literary work that the 
comments of T. W. Higginson will be read with interest: “If it be said that literary 
people must live, and that literature is a precarious means of support, the obvious reply 
would be that all means of income are precarious, and literature no more so than the rest. 
Whatever employment one chooses, he must take the risk of failure in it. Many a lawyer 
has literally almost no clients; many a physician has hardly any patients: and why should 
a writer expect to be more secure? His possible prizes in money are not so great as the 
lawyer's, probably, but they are greater than those of the physician or the clergyman ; 
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and the blanks are less, on the whole, than in either of these occupations. I have known 
men of all these professions who were absolutely unemployed. A lawyer of unusual 
attainments, returning in middle life to the home of his youth, told me that for one year 
he had not a single client, great or small ; he did not so much as draw a will or a deed. 
I have never known a decently equipped literary man or woman to be left thus hopelessly 
stranded : there was always something to be earned, even at a low price. Apparently 
the bitterest of these complaints emanate from literary men in large cities who live face 
to face with the vast successes of the stock exchange, and cannot be satisfied so long as 
the nation does not furnish them with corresponding incomes.. They do not recognize 
that perhaps it is poverty which has drawn out of them whatever approach to genius they 
have shown; and that if they gained the millions which they seem to themselves to 
deserve, perhaps the genius might vanish, like the song of a canary which is fed too well.” 


The methods of literary production are an interesting study apart from their results. 
Many original and profound thinkers cannot work in the midst of a noise. Antiquity 
furnishes intfumerable instances where light was considered an obstacle to the action of 
the mind. In Plutarch’s time they showed a subterraneous place of study built by Demos- 
thenes, where he often staid continuously for two or three months at atime. Malebranche 
darkened his apartment whenever he wrote. Lord Chesterfield, acting on the same 
principle, advised that his pupil—whose attention was diverted by every passing object— 
should be instructed in a darkened apartment. But then we come to Haydn, who would 
never sit down to compose without being in full dress, with his great diamond ring on his 
finger, and the finest paper lying near upon which to copy his musical compositions. 
When Rousseau was writing his celebrated romance, he was curiously inspired by some 
rose-colored knots of ribbon that tied his portfolio, and also with his elegant paper and 
brilliant ink ; while Cumberland’s liveliest comedy, 7ke West Indian, was purposely writ- 
ten in an unfurnished room close in front of an Irish turf-stack, because brilliant rooms and 
pleasant prospects distracted his attention. For fifty years a secluded, naked apartment, 
with only a desk, chair, and sheet of paper was the study of Buffon. Wolf, the German 
metaphysician, resolved his algebraic problems in bed and in darkness. Poets, we are 
told, in all ages of the world, have conceived their best work in the silence of night. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LOCAL 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By GrorcE E. How- 
ARD. Vol. I. Development of the Township, 
Hundred, and Shire. [Extra Volume IV. of 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Histori- 
cal and Political Science. Edited by Herbert 
B. Adams.] 8vo, pp. 526. Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 1889. Publication Agency of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The motto of this excellent work, ‘‘ History 
is past politics, and politics present history,” is 
the key to its varied and instructive contents. 
The author in his opening paragraph says: 
**One of the most interesting and important 
results of the study of comparative sociology is 
the disclosure of the fact that the family and not 
the individual was the unit of ancient society. 
But the ancient or patriarchal family was some- 
thing quite different from the modern. In 
the first place it was a much more extended 
group, embracing under the headship of the 
eldest valid ascendant all agnatic descend- 
ants and all persons united to it by adop- 
tion, as well as clients and other dependents. 
Again, the authority of the house-father was 
of a most despotic character, though exer- 
cised during his entire lifetime over even the 
married sons and their wives and children ; 
the patriarch’s arbitrary commands were origi- 
nally the only forms of law. The family was 
the germ from which have been evolved, as in 
concentric circles, all the forms of political 
organism.” The first chapter of this volume 
deals with the clan, which was no artificial prod- 
uct, with the old English town organization, 
showing how by an interesting but entirely natu- 
ral process it was transformed into the manor, 
and with the growth and development of the 
ancient parish, and its constitutional govern- 
ment. In the second chapter we come to the 
rise of the New England town, which was a 
continuity in general outline with that of the 
mother country, and we catch the drift of its 
relation to the General Court—the source of 
authority. The township in the Middle and 
Southern colonies forms the third chapter, and 
the reader is shown how the feudal tenures of 
continental Europe were transplanted to the 
province of New York, together with the general 
features of the early parishes in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the Carolinas, of which that of Vir 
ginia was the most complete reproduction of the 
contemporary English parish, and a general 
model for its neighbors. The manorial institu- 
tions attained their fullest development in Mary- 
land. The fourth chapter, which closes part 


I., treats of the rise of the township in the 
western states, and is one of the most interesting 
studies in the volume. Part II. and Part III. 
are devoted successively to the ‘‘ Hundred ” and 
the ‘‘Shire.” The seventh chapter is entitled 
“The Rise of the County inthe New England 
Colonies,” and the evolution of the courts fills 
some of its best pages. In the tenth chapter we 
find the ‘‘ genesis. of the commissioner system 
in the Northwest Territory,” and a full account 
of the functions of the county officers. Twenty- 
three pages are devoted to a general list of the 
authorities cited, which will prove invaluable to 
the future student, and the work is provided 
with a good index. 


THE STORY OF OHIO. By ALEXANDER 
Biack. [The Story of the States, Edited 
by Elbridge S. Brooks.] 8vo, pp. 326. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Company. 

This bright and readable story of the rise and 
development of the great state of Ohio deserves 
unqualified praise. The field being so large, 
and the famous liberty-giving ordinance of 1787 
has been so thoroughly engrossing to the writers 
of Ohio history heretofore, that the condensa- 
tion of historic material into a picturesque and 
captivating narrative is a marvel of literary skill. 
Mr. Black has popularized his theme without 
sacrificing any part of its trustworthy character. 
Young people will read because the pages of his 
book are attractive, and when they have finished 
the work something will be left in their minds 
of permanent value. The settlement of Marietta 
is very pleasantly described, and the illustra- 
tion of the arrival of the pioneers on page 95 
is much better than the average picture in simi- 
lar histories. In sketching figures of the men 
and women of a hundred years ago, the ordinary 
artist is inclined to represent them as old and 
ugly, whereas they were in the flush and vigor 
of youth at the time represented, and many of 
them of exceptional personal beauty. This was 
especially true of the first settlers on the Ohio 
river, many of whose portraits are treasured by 
their descendants, The author touches Ohio’s 
material progress, and the later and present 
condition of the state, which now stands first 
among the states in the value of farming land, 
second in the number of farms of all sizes, and 
third in the number of dwellings, manufactories, 
and in the capital employed in railroads. He 
writes of Ohio’s educational system, of her three 
hundred colleges and academies, of her news- 
papers, her literary children, her musical and 
artistic movements and of her many distin- 
guished statesmen. He says: ‘‘ Ohio has sent 
four men to the White House, two to the chief 
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justice’s chair in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and three of her generals were 
selected by congress for special honors con- 
ferred on no other military heroes since Wash- 
ington. It has long since become a national 
joke that Ohio ‘ grows presidents’ as readily as 
she does wheat. ‘Ohio understands the presi- 


dential game so well,’ said Chauncey M. Depew 
in a recent speech, ‘that she has not only arranged 
it herself within her borders, but she has studied 
the quality and the peculiarity of presidential 
lightning so as to put somebody wherever it is 
likely to strike.’ ” 


THE FISHERIES AND FISHERY IN- 
DUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By GEORGE BRowN Goopk, and a staff of 
associates. Section v., vol. ii. History and 
Methods of the Fisheries, in two volumes, 
with an atlas of two hundred and fifty-five 
plates. Square quarto, pp. 881. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1887, 

This is one of the most interesting issues yet 
received from the commissioners of fisheries, 
who deserve unqualified praise for the mass 
of practical information condensed within its 
covers. It is difficult to particularize in a work 
of such magnitude, which contains so much that 
is good, but every one interested in fisheries 
should read the ‘‘ History and Present Condition 
of the Fishery,” by A. Howard Clark. The 
statistics in regard to ‘‘ Whale Fishery” are 
important, and the same writer furnishes a 
valuable chapter on the ‘‘ Black Fish and Por- 
poise Fisheries,” and the ‘“‘ Pacific Walrus 
Fishery.” Henry W. Elliot describes the ‘‘ Fur 
Seal Industry of Alaska,” ‘‘The Sea Lion 
Hunt,” and the ‘‘Sea Otter Fishery.” James 
G. Swan writes of the *‘ Fur Seal Industry of 
Cape Flattery,” Washington Territory ; and A. 
Howard Clark discusses the ‘‘Antarctic Fur 
Seal and Sea Elephant Industries,” and the 
‘** North Atlantic Seal Fishery.” Frederick W. 
True treats of the turtle and terrapin fish- 
eries; Ernest Ingersoll of the oyster, clam, 
scollop, and kindred industries; and Richard 
Rathburn of the sponge fishery and trade. The 
atlas is a large-sized volume in itself, and its 
illustrations are excellent. 


AMERICAN RESORTS, with notes upon 
their climate. By BusHrop W. JAMEs, 
A.M., M.D. 8vo, pp. 285. Philadelphia 
and London: F. A. Davis. 1889. 


This book is intended for invalids and those 
who desire to preserve good health in a suitable 
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climate. It is laden with information of the 
most useful and valuable character. It does not 
aim at a scientific consideration of the many- 
sided subject of climatology, but furnishes the 
knowledge which thousands desire regarding 
the climate in various sections of the country, 
and defines the route for pleasant summer trips. 
Of the interior of California, the protection from 
cold insures a warm winter—the temperature re- 
sembles that of South Italy. ‘* The climate of 
mountainous regions,” we are told, ‘‘ possesses 
certain characteristics, such as diminished air 
pressure, decreased temperature, increased elec- 
tric tension, dryness and purity of air, as well as 
abundance of ozone and sunshine.” The de- 
scription of the numerous mountain resorts is 
very interesting. Each has its peculiar attrac- 
tions, of which the author proceeds to speak in 
detail. The White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, the Green Mountains of Massachusetts 
and Vermont, the Adirondacks of New York, 
the Catskills, the Alleghany and Blue Ridge 
ranges, Mauch Chunk in Pennsylvania, the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas, all 
pass in review. Of the Yosemite valley he 
says: ‘‘ The health-seeker can find in this 
valley ample opportunity for rest and recrea- 
tion for a greater part of the summer, in 
exploring the gorges, climbing the cliffs and 
mountain-sides, visiting the beautiful lakes. 
fishing, gunning, and roaming around among 
the scenes of beauty that here abound.” The 
work contains a superb map of the United 
States and Mexico, which is in itself worth the 
price of the volume. 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, from the earliest settlement to the 
present time. Compiled and edited by Ep- 
MUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN 
Mackay HUTCHINSON. In ten volumes. 
Vol. VII. Royal 8vo, pp. 582. New York: 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 1889. 


This important library of literature is now 
rapidly approaching completion. The seventh 
volume is devoted to the period from 1835 to 
1860, and embraces selections from the works of 
many well-known authors and scholars. It 
opens-with the poem ‘‘ Old Ironsides,” by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and the reader then turns 
thirty-seven pages of the varied writings, grave 
and gay, of this gifted American, all of which 
may be studied with fresh interest by his ad- 
mirers. An extract from Elihu Burritt’s auto- 
biography is wisely placed upon record in this 
collection ; a sketch of Margaret Fuller is given 
as an example of the literary work of William 
Henry Channing ; a tribute to Abraham Lincoln 
represents Cassius M. Clay; three selections 
from his lectures introduce Wendell Phillips ; 
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three from his speeches, Charles Sumner ; and 
eighteen pages are devoted to the productions 
of Horace Greeley. We have Mr. Greeley’s 
characteristic letter to Forney, where he says: 
‘*You know my inveterate conviction that a 
journal that cannot support itself can support 
nothing else that is good ; that all journals that 
need bolstering ought to die, and so strengthen 
those that have inherent vitality ; that Washing- 
ton city is the great mistake of our country, and 
in good part because it seems to require a press 
essentially parasitical, or dependent on some 
sort of government or partisan subsidy. If 
every journal that does not pay from its legiti- 
mate income were annihilated to-morrow, I feel 
sure that it would be a blessed thing for the 
country”; also his letter to President Lincoln 
urging emancipation, entitled ‘‘ The Prayer of 
Twenty Millions ”; and his ‘‘ Literature as a Voca- 
tion.” Ample space is given to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s popular stories—some twenty-five pages 
—the quotations from ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and ‘‘Sam Lawton” being happily chosen. 
Henry Ward Beecher is represented by numer- 
ous selections from his sermons and political 
speeches, of which nothing is more noteworthy 
than his discourse ‘‘On the Death of Lincoln.” 
John T.othrop Motley also, ‘‘ The Fall of Ant- 
werp” being perhaps the most characteristic 
of his writings which appear in the compilation. 
From Parke Godwin there is an extract from 
his brilliant address at the reception of Henry 
Irving by the New York Goethe society in 1888 ; 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton is commemorated with 
‘*A Plea for Woman Suffrage” ; John Godfrey 
Saxe by his poems ‘‘ The Way of the World” 
and the “‘ Briefless Barrister” ; and Hon. John 
Jay by an extract from his address to the Union 
League club in 1866, entitled ‘‘ Happy Results 
from a Policy of Justice.” 

James Russell Lowell holds a proud place 
among the authors represented in this volume, 
not less than thirty-four pages being devoted to 
selections from his poetic and prose writings. 
It is all good, but nothing is more readable than 
the extract from his sketch of Wordsworth. He 
says: ‘‘ Take from Wordsworth all which an 
honest criticism cannot but allow, and what is 
left will show how truly great he was. He had 
no humor, no dramatic power, and his tempera- 
ment was of that dry, juiceless quality, that in 
all his published correspondence you shall not 
find a letter, but only essays. If we consider 
carefully where he was most successful, we shall 
find that it was not so much in description of 
natural scenery, or delineation of character, as 
in vivid expression of the effect produced by 
external objects and events upon his own mind, 
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and of the shape and hue (perhaps momentary) 
which they in turn took from his mood and 
temperament. His finest passages are always 
monologues. He had a fondness for particulars, 
and there are parts of his poems which remind 
us of local histories in the undue relative im- 
ee given to trivial matters. He was the 

istorian of Wordsworthshire. This power of 
particularization (for it is as truly a power as gen- 
eralization) is what gives such vigor and great- 
ness to single lines and sentiments of Words- 
worth, and to poems developing a single thought 
or sentiment. It was this that made him so 
fond of the sonnet.” Among the writers on 
religious subjects who appear in this volume 
are Noah Porter, the great educator, and Philip 
Schaff, of the Theological Seminary. General 
W. T. Sherman is represented by an extract 
from his account of the ‘‘ Beginning of the 
March to the Sea”; General U. S. Grant by an 
extract from his ‘‘ Personal Memoirs.” Some 
excellent selections a from the works of J. 
G. Holland, of which is ‘‘ Self Help,” in which 
that eminent scholar says : ‘‘ Labor, calling, pro- 
fession, scholarship, and artificial and arbitrary 
distinctions of all sorts, are incidents and acci- 
dents of life, and pass away. It is only man- 
hood that remains, and it is only by manhood 
that man is to be measured. When this proposi- 
tion shall be comprehended and accepted, it 
will become easy to see that there is no such 
thing as menial work in this world. No work 
that God sets a man to do—no work to which 
God has specially adapted a man’s powers—can 
properly be called either menial or mean. The 
man who blacks your boots and blacks them well, 
and who engages in that variety of labor because 
he can do it better than he can do anything else, 
may have, if he choose, just as sound and 
true a manhood as you have, not only after 
he gets through the work of his life, but now, 
with your boots in one hand and your shilling in 
the other. There is very much dirtier work 
done in politics, and sometimes in the profes- 
sions, than that of blacking boots ; work, too, 
which destroys manhood, or renders its acquisi- 
tion impossible.”” From Edwin Percy bide a 
charming literary productions are extracts from 
‘The Shakespearean World,” the ‘‘ Judicious 
Hooker,” and ‘‘ Webster as a Master of English 
Style”; from Charles A. Dana’s_ writings, 
‘*Greeley as a Journalist,” and ‘‘ Roscoe Conk- 
ling” ; from Samuel Osgood, ‘‘ Hours of Sleep 
and Hours of Study.” We might, if space per- 
mitted, make further pertinent reference to the 
varied contents of this particular volume, but 
enough has been said to show their general and 
useful character. 
































